. 
ater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
i one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions of. Religion 
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to throw down :< 

















Country, and Colour, to treat hood, having one great object—the free development of our spirit 
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against time, divisions on collateral subjects, re- 
adjournments, and delays of every kind, until, at 


| of the convention with France, as incapable of 
| proceeding with his own plan, or of understanding 
| 


- Copies, wit 
os, ds. 








—_———__——_s 


his own case. On Tuesday, last week, his bill 


MALMEsBURY must be thrown overboard, to save | was first explained in its real nature to the Lords ; 


the Ministry ; that is the one fact made evident 
by the events of the week ; and it is a fact tolera- 
bly predetermined, we believe, not only by his 
politieal opponents, but of course with more ran- 
cour by his political friends. The two scrapes 
into which he has brought the Cabinet, happening 
together, thoroughly exposed before the public, 
transcending the toleration of the two Houses in 
which they are debated, have settled the matter. 
The accidents of his position conspire with his 
own conduct. The personal friendship, for ex- 
ample, of Mr. Scarlett, in Florence, with the Duke 
of Casigliano and “the other side” in the 
“Mather affair,” although a matter for which 
Lord Malmesbury cannot be deemed responsible, 
contributes to deepen the colour in which he has 
already appeared. 

Lord John Russell has taken advantage of the 
Mather scandal to use it as a party weapon, and 
condescending to appear amongst the grievance 
tribunes of a Supply night, he makes a grand 
attack upon the Foreign Administration in par- 
tieular, and upon the Derby Administration in 
general. In the Mather part of his oration, he 


under the pressure of objections made by Law 
Lords and experienced statesmen, in spite of his 
defences and excuses, he found it necessary to 


| change his position, and to advance sweeping 


had an easy task—the logic, the statesmanship, | 


the style of Lord Malmesbury’s own composition, 
simply recited, operated as the wit and sarcasm 
of the reciter, Mr. Osborne supported Lord 
John’s steady Foot with his light Cavalry ; Lord 
ey Stuart dashed in the face of the Commons 
painful contrast of American efficiency in de- 
of American citizens abroad: and Lord 
tston, giving a broader scope to the debate, 
reeorded a warning that the immediate question, 
involving the nominal independence of small states 
Uscany, virtually under the protection of 
states like Austria, must necessarily be 

at no distant day. ; 


The fact of the case 
made out on the side 


of the Opposition, was to 
oon the Ministry as vulgar wad inefficient, to 
jen Englishmen vexed and ashamed with their 
Position abroad, and to prepare the mind for 
lous times, when real energy will be needed. 





amendments on the Friday. On the Monday, he 
comes before the House, confessing that his pre- 
vious assurances were based on a mistake, asking 
leave to withdraw his bill altogether, “for the 
present,” and begging that there might be “no 
discussion” on the subject. The House permitted 
him to withdraw the bill without discussing it, 
and he left the debate as a trespasser leaves the 
presence of men before whom he has made a full 
confession after detection. 

Mr. Anstey endeavoured to bring before the 
House of Commons the case of the British Mis- 
sionaries in Hungary, seized by Austria; but he 
did not possess sufficient hold of the House to 
command its attention. The House was counted 
out. 

In connexion with these eccentricities in our 
foreign administration, the public will note with 
some anxiety the announcement in the Morning 
Herald,—* We understand that the Government 
have taken means to prevent, by our naval power, 
any efforts that may be attempted by American 
adventurers against the Virgin Islands.” The 
announcement is as ugly in its political aspect, as 
it is in its literary composition, and we hope as 
incorrect. To prevent efforts that may be at- 
tempted by adventurers, is not a very intelligible 
process ; but the exercise of naval power against 
Americans is a process which Englishmen ought 
not to trust to the Malmesbury Cabinet. 
Americans will, at all events, bear in mind the 
distinction which we have so often repeated to 
them—that Downing-street is not England. 

The presentation of a petition from New South 
Wales, calling her Majesty “a trustee of the pub- 
lic lands,” and challenging British right to tax the 
colony, is an historical event. It calls Boston to 
mind. 


Most successful in mischief, Lord Derby has 


é retorts of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley | succeeded in spoiling Lord John’s Corrupt Prac- 
© inefficiencies of the past Government, | tices at Elections Bill, by preventing inquiry, ex- 


Were not withor 


it effect as mere debate return | cept upon a joint address from both Houses. The 


3 but they were more than compensated by | bill was not of the best quality, but it is now 


é ludicrous irrelevancy 
€Psodical thesis on Protectio 


nm. 


of Lord Granby’s | simply worthless. 


Mr. Spooner has suffered his Maynooth ‘motion 


; Land Malmesbury stands confessed in the matter to be bandied about by adjournments, speakings 


Own Epition,” 








last, to confess the truth, unless we were to search 
the journals of the House, we could not tell exactly 
what has become of it in technical sense: practi- 
cally and avowedly he has given it up “ for the 
session,” that is for ever, as far as he is concerned, 

There is some movement in election affairs, still, 
however, without any material change. The pre- 
valent peculiarity is an overplus of liberal candi- 
dates in all quarters. Here and there we see a 
coalition of the two great parties in the State, who 
are keeping up the farce of contest in St. Stephen’s 
the better to secure their reciprocal alternation in 
office. In Leicester, for example, Whig and 
are conspiring against the Radicals, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley and Richard Gardner. Sir Joshua may 
not go so far in social reform as we of The Leader ; 
but he has manfully stood his ground in an ex- 
pression of Radical policy commanding the largest 
public assent, and a town like Leicester is bound 
not to see itself thwarted in securing a represen- 
tative of its own views, by the combinations of 
men alien to its real feelings. 

A negative step has been made this week in the 
Jew question. Mr. Salomons, after a technical 
defeat, has obtained a substantial victory. After 
a verdict in a former action pronouncing him liable 
to penalties for voting in the House of Commons 
without having taken the abjuration oath, a new 
trial, in the Court of Exchequer, to enforce 
penalties, is defeated by the loose manner in which 
the informer brought his evidence before the Court. 
Upholding the letter of the law strictly, in the 
penal case, according to the true constitutional spirit 
of the law, Lord Chief Baron Pollock mainly in- 
fluenced to that result. 

The féte of the Cork Exhibition, extremely 
agreeable and creditable to the City of the West, 
has been usefully signalized by the emphatic ap- 
probation which the Lord Lieutenant bestowed 
upon the Queen’s college. He visited it in per- 
son, and expressed his approval in plain English, 
beyond all mistake. The “ godless” college in- 
deed supplies, in its broad and liberal education, 
the most powerful, as it is the most inoffensive 
antagonism to Maynooth; and it is important 
that its practical merits should have received this 
public and official recognition from the Irish re- 
presentative of ‘the last of the Conservative 
Cabinets.” 


The French ruler pretends to arrest a financial 


crisis by taxes on horses, dogs, and paper ; whilst 
he refuses to reduce a devouring army, and incites 
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his ministers to profusion. The tax on paper is 
at least consistent with the obscurantism that 
holds authority and knowledge irreconcilable. In 
order to render the expression of public opinion, 
on which the Elect of the people reposes, mere 
sincere and complete, abolition of trial by jury 
(that inconvenientform of opposition) is threatened. 
Resignations and arrests make up the sum of news 
from France. The Hewse of Qrleans have ap- 
pealed : whatever the issue, it will be fatal to the 
confiscator. 

The latest intelligence from Burmah is meagre, 
but very unsatisfactory. Our forces were maintain- 
ing their ground, but the men had no shelter 
under which to sleep! While conquering the 
Burmese, they are exposed by the negligence of 
their own commanders to destruction by the 
climate. _ Is this an instance of the efficiency which 
has been boasted for General Godwin? Is this 
the justification of his appointment by routine, 
though he had passed the average years of man ? 
Is he in fault, or what commissary is it that 
deserves hanging ? 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


Lorp Jonn Russert gave notice last week that he 
would, before the House went into Committee of Sup- 
ply, on Monday, “call the attention of the House to 
the case of Mr. Mather, and,” he added afterwards, 
“ generally to the present state of public affairs.” The 
afterthought was, as will be seen, a clog upon the pri- 
mal thought, and afforded the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ground for a telling electioneering reply. But 
everybody, except the respective “ Buncombes” of the 
rival members, felt that the whole of the interest lay 
in the single and simple subject first announced. We 
shall, therefore, divide the debate into two parts, taking 
first 


THE OUTRAGE UPON MR. MATHER. 

Lord Joun Rvssett intimated at the outset his un- 
willingness to question the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment ; and alleged as his excuse for doing so now, 
the spontaneous production of the papers in the Mather 
case by the Government; and also that, as the cor- 
respondence was on the table, if it were not noticed 
now, it would be considered too late to notice it next 
session. 


He then entered upon the case, by pointing out the 
contradictory nature of the story of the outrage, as nar- 
rated by Mr. Erskine Mather, and the Florentines, and by 
the Austrian officers; stating, however, in a subsequent 
portion of his speech, that the “Mathers had been unex- 
ceptionable, plain, and straightforward in their story.” 
According to the latter, it was an “ unprovoked and brutal 
outrage ;’ according to the Austrians, represented on this 
occasion by Radetzski, an “accident”. What did Lord 
Malmesbury do ? 

“It never seemed to have occurred to the Government 
to ask to have the facts ascertained. While, on the one 
hand, Mr. Mather and his witnesses concurred in one 
story,—that this unfortunate young man had been struck 
and was staggering under the blow, and had scarcely re- 
covered himself, when he received the cut from the sword, 
—the statement is quite as positive, on the other hand, 
that, in fact, it was the act of this gentleman which pro- 
voked the outrage.” 

And this was the more remarkable, as Marshal Radetz- 
ski, who furnished the Austrian account of the affair, relied 
exclusively upon military evidence, “seemed to set at 
naught anything like civil testimony, and to conclude that 
nothing but the testimony of soldiers was worth any- 


Then he thought that her Majesty’s Ministers ought to 
say either that this was a most “ unprovoked assault,” or 
that it was an accidental encounter; but to his astonish- 
ment, Lord Malmesbury took both views! Writing to 
the Tuscan court, he said :— 

“Now the evidence which has thus been obtained con- 
clusively establishes that a most unprovoked outrage was 
committed on an unarmed and unoffending British sub- 
ject by an officer in command of a military party acting 
for Tuscan purposes in the dominions.” 

But when he wrote to the Earl of Westmoreland, at 
Vienna, Lord Malmesbury agreed that it was “ caused by 
‘a concourse of fortuitous and unfortunate circumstances,’ 
in which,” added Count Buol, “no nationality was con- 
cerned.” Thus, what was an “unprovoked outrage,” when 
the noble lord the Foreign Secretary wrote to Florence, be- 
came an “ unfortunate accident” when he wrote to Vienna; 
and his mind be in that undecided state, it was no 
wonder that the Government should have behaved not 
very epnemently with regard to the reparation they should 
exact. 

Having delivered this telli 
Lord John Russell turned to 
the case, and declared that he took a true view of it, hold- 
ing both Tuscan and Austrian Governments responsible, 
and demanding ample reparation for the injury. 

“ Now, I must say, that I think Mr. Mather placed the 
case in the hands of Lord Granville, and of course, also, 
in the hands of Lord Granville’s successor, in as fair a 
manner as he possibly could. He took certain objections 


blow at Lord Malmesbury, 





d Granville’s conduct of | 





a 
eee 


—very reasonable @bjections—to placing the case before a 
Tuscan court of law; but he said that he and his son were 
entirely in the of the Government, and if the Go- 
vernment dee it best, for reasons of state, to take such 
a course, he did not object. Now, nothing could be more 
honourable than that position, His son bad suffered a 

at deal; he himself had gone through great anxiety at 

rence, where he found his son suffering seriously from 
the injury, But he elaims nothing for himself; he says— 
*Do you ribe a course, and though it may not be that 
which I think desirable, I shall be willing to submit; your 
course will be course. Now, I say no one could d 
in a better position than Mr. Mather. Lord Malmesbury, 
however, has contrived that Mr. Mather, who was the 
object of the inquiry, and Mr. Scarlett, the person who 
endeavoured to obtain justice for him, should be the only 
persons to suffer. (Hear, hear.) He has so contrived 
matters that, while the Austrian officer gets off with some 
éclat, Mr. Mathber’s character is injured, and Mr. Scarlett 
has a very cruel censure passed upon him. (Hear, hear.)” 

Lord John then showed how improperly Lord Malmes- 
bury had acted in asking Mr. Mather to fix the amount of 
the sum which would atone for the injury done to his son. 
In doing so he told a story, inadvertently complimenting 
Lord Palmerston, to the great delight of the Opposition. 

“ T remember a case in which the noble lord, the member 
for Tiverton, was called upon to make ademand. A British 
merchant in South America had been imprisoned; the 
noble lord asked the Queen’s Advocate what ought to be 
given to him as compensation. The Queen’s Advocate 
said that twenty pounds a day was the sum which ought 
to be paid. The noble lord wrote immediately to the 
American government and asked for that sum. The mer- 
chant himself thought the sum should be much greater; 
but the noble lord, who understood the business of his de- 
partment—(cheers)—did not say, ‘You, a private mer- 
chant, should tell me exactly what reparation you require,’ 
but he said, ‘ I will settle the matter after consulting per- 
sons competent to give me an opinion on the subject.” 

Lord Malmesbury had not done anything like this. He 
had, after much pressing insistance, obtained Mr. Mather’s 
estimate, and had then written to the Tuscan Government 
that he thought the sum exorbitant ! 

“ And this is the way the Secretary of State obtains re- 
dress for a cruelly injured man! (Cheers.) He puts him 
in the situation of a person proceeding for money, and 
only anxious to obtain a large sun from the Tuscan Go- 
vernment. He spoke of Mr. Mather as asking an exorbi- 
tant sum, and thus the character of Mr. Mather is injured, 
and injured by that very person who ought to have under- 
taken his defence, and obtained redress for him! (Cheers.) 
Lord Malmesbury ought to have written to Florence that 
Mr. Mather would never have thought of naming a sum as 
reparation for the injury his son had sustained, and that he 
would not name a sum until he desired him todo so. But 
Lord Malmesbury left it to be understood at Florence, as 
if there were a demand on the part of Mr. Mather of what 
was most unreasonable and out of the question. (Hear, 
hear.)” 

He criticised Lord Malmesbury not less severely for not 
having given definite instructions to Mr. Scarlett. 

“Tf Mr. Scarlett had received instructions he would have 
asked for what he had been told, and would not have taken 
a farthing or a word less ; and be it observed all this time 
that to the Austrian Government the most conciliatory dis- 
positions are expressed. They are not asked to take any 
steps on the subject, even after the communications made 
by the Tuscan Government. I have said that the first de- 
mand was properly made to them, but when they said that 
*‘ the Austrian army are beyond our power, we have signed 
a convention with them by which no Austrian officer can 
be brought to trial for any offence in the Tuscan courts,’ 
I thigk that the Austrian Government became responsible 
for the conduct of their military, and to them a proper re- 
quirement for reparation may be made. If it comes to 
this, that an Austrian officer may wantonly cut down a 
man because he supposes some insult has been offered to 
him, let that be declared. But, asit is, every Englishman 
who goes to Italy and meets there with Austrian soldiers 
a unfortunately, there are Austrian soldiers in too 
many of the States of Italy (cheers)—in the States of the 
Church, the Papal States, and the Tuscan States—every 
Englishman is exposed to everything that an Austrian 
officer thinks proper to inflict upon him, and he is then to be 
told that he is to have no redress, according to the mode in 
which the Government have carried on this affair. Only 
the other day I was told that a non-commissioned officer 
had been severely punished in one of the towns of Italy 
according to the Austrian code. Although this case was 
simple enough, and neither the Austrian Government nor 
the Tuscan Government were ready to resist any reasonable 
demands, yet such has been the mode in which Lord Mal- 
mesbury has ecnducted this transaction, that you have ex- 
posed yourself to the ridicule and contempt on the part of 
foreiyyn Governments.” 

And he wound up the subject with these energetic but 
party sentiments. 

“All I can say on the subject is, that I will not take 


the course which Lord Derby did when he saw reason to* 


censure the conduct of the late Government in regard to 
the affairs of Greece, but I will content myself with pro- 
testing against what has been done in Mr. Mather’s case 
in terms similar to those which his lordship then employed. 
Lord Derby said on that occasion:—*‘ Surely it becomes 
the British Legislature to step forward and say that the 
Foreign-office of England is not England—that the high- 
minded, generous feeling, of this great people is opposed 
to measures such as have been taken by the Government 
of the country—that we separate our actions from theirs— 
our feelings from theirs—our views of justice and good 
faith from theirs.’ I also take leave to separate my feel- 
ings — my notions of justice and good faith—from the 
course which the Government has pursued in this case. 
(Hear, hear.) I beg leave to enter my protest against 
conduct which seems to me to degrade this Government 


in the eyes of Europoagainst conduct which does not 








—— 

degrade this country, because the country takes 
Ys 

and higher views than its Gover what 2 ute 
its character. I trust, however, it will he recollected to 
in the present state of the continent of Europe rth 
almost the country in which a free @ — 
opinion can @ place, It is almost the only coun of 
which a free press and free discussions in the Leg; ry in 
can fairly be said to make themselves felt, 
although the forms of constitutional government exist ; 
several States of Europe, those forms are in Some cases a 
perverted, while other countries in which they are : 
perverted, and where real liberty exists, are go small lot 
so dependent on their more powerful neighbours, roe 
bold and loud expression of public opinion can take vad 
in them. No such addresses as are delivered in our Les; 
lature, and no such publications as that whic to ti 
immortal honour, the right hon. member for the Univers) 
of Oxford issued from the press last year (cheers) por 
made or put forth, at present, in any other country at 
Europe. Under these circumstances, it more 
behoves us to keep our character unhurt and our 
untarnished. It becomes us, if we have occasion to ak 
for redress from a foreign Government, to proceed 
and with temper; but, at the same time, to insist on 
which we really think due to us. (Hear, hear.) Tt woud 
be an inestimable loss, not to this country alone, but to al 
the world, if our character as a great and j 
nation should be in any degree impaired. I trust, 
fore, that before the noble lord at the head of the Fore 
olfice again writes such despatches as these, he will om. 
sider how great is the charge that has been entrusted ty 
him, and that he will not lightly commit the great jp, 
terests and the high character of this nation by heedless 
expressions. (Cheers.)” 

Lord Stantey (the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs) replied on behalf of the Government ; but he 
made only a lame defence. He explained the disep. 
pancy between the despatches to Florence and those ty 
Vienna, by asserting that there were two ways of lok. 
ing at the question ; one was in reference to the “Go. 
vernment and the country,” and the other to the ind. 
vidual. As regarded the former, the outrage might be 
termed “accidental,” as no insult was intended tp 
England. But that, he contended, did not prevent it 
being true, in a personal point of view, that the outrage 
was “brutal and unprovoked.” He declared that to 
have demanded reparation from the Austrian Goven 
ment would have been to acknowledge Austrian niin 
Tuscany. After an allusion to the attack on Haynm, 
he paid a well deserved compliment to Mr, Mather: 

“The noble lord had referred at considerable length 
the nature of the reparation awarded to Mr. Mather, and 
had argued that the transactions of the British Govem- 
ment had a tendency to damage that gentleman's chane 
ter. The Government certainly had no intention to infi¢ 
such damage, and if that were the case, he must say the 
Government ought to take, and would take, the earliest 
opportunity of bearing testimony to the character of Mr. 
Mather. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Mather, in the whole tram 
action, had suffered much pain, anxiety, and annoyance, 
and if under feelings naturally excited he had not stal 
times done justice to the conduct of the Government, tht 
was no reason why the Government should not do justi 
tohim. (Hear, hear.) He admitted the difficult position 
in which that gentleman was put by the demand made 
him to state his own compensation for the insult; but he 
thought that there was some misapprehension on Mr. 
Mather’s part. Mr. Mather’s view appeai to be 
an Englishman having received a premeditated insult on 
the part of a foreign Government, upon that Government 
a fine should he inflicted, he would not say proportionate, 
for it was difficult to measure an injury Uy money, bat 
sufficient to express the sense of the English Goverumet 
on the subject. He was willing to believe that that was 
Mr. Mather’s view, and therefore he did not in that ca 
think the demand of £5000 exorbitant or 
But if the question was treated as a personal, and not a 
international one, and that compensation equal to the im 
jury suffered was to be asked, then he thought the ae 
of £5000 would be, in that light, utterly w 
beyond what could be expected.” (Hear, hear.) 

The next speaker was Mr. Ospornz, who charged 
into the subject in his usual dashing style. He first 
showed that the Austrians held Tuscany under 4 col 
vention, the main provision of which was that the o 
cupation should not be terminated without the coset 
of both parties ; equivalent to permanent possession 
Austria. Then entering on the main change, he pil 
out how Lord Malmesbury had insisted that J 
Mather should estimate the injury inflicted on his so, 


“Lord Malmesbury then, in the true spirit of a a 
asked, ‘What will you take for your injury! 

Lord Malmesbury therefore suggested pecuniary Ste 
sation—a suggestion which was accepted by > Mather 
with pain oak reluctance. (Hear.) But on ¥F Lord 
naming £5000, for which he stated his paranas Be 
Malmesbury, behind his back, and without Be sie 
information on the point, wrote a letter to * nang 
designating this as an exorbitant demand, a oe 
£1,000 as the sum for which a British subject mie 
cut down in the streets of Florence. « heers = wel 
ter.) Lord Malmesbury in one of his despate’ stant, but 
that the sum named by Mr. — on ot! 
Mr. Scarlett would be able to judge ‘wi 

(Hear, hear.) If the noble lord below him (Lord et 
ston) had written such a despatch when he pres of the 
distinction and honour over the foreign then Opps 
country, what would have been said by the thet ae 


tion? (Hear, hear.) ‘A pec compensation } 
least tangible,’ said Lord Falmesbury to Mr. 4] 
‘ you must bold firm language.” Firm languags *'", 
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on the theme of ‘what can be got.’ (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) That was in the true spirit of the pc ddling instinct 
which presided over the Foreign- office. : 
Stung by the sarcasms of Mr. Osborne, Lord Sran- 
py rose and declared that Government had no inten- 
tion of damaging Mr. Mather’s character ; whereupon 
Mr, OsBORNE retorted that “if Mr. Mather was satis- 
fed with that apology at the eleventh hour he was not 
the man he took him for.” As to the responsible 


Government— 

«Jt was the Austrian Government they were hound to 
call upon to show Lieutenant Forsthiiber was justified in 
his conduct, and, if they failed to do so, then to demand 
some mark of their regret for what had occurred ; but the 
Austrians, so far from expressing contrition, had com- 
mended Lieutenant Forsthiiber’s conduct, and he was 

ing about Florence as a sort of hero, as ‘the man who 
fo cat down the Englishman.’ (‘No, no.’) Yes, he 
knew it to be the case; and it was said Lord Malmesbury 
had given Lieutenant Forsthiiber ‘a step.” (A laugh.) 

The only man who showed well in the case, and kept 
up the character of the country, was Mr. Mather. 

«He regretted very much the question had been brought 


before the House in its present shape, and that he was | 


ented by some form of the House from moving a 
rect vote of censure on Lord Malmesbury for trifling 
with the honour of the country, and for having disgraced 
usin the eyes of the whole continent of Europe.” (Cries 
of “Move, move !”’) 

Passing over Lord Granby, who made a mad Pro- 
tectionist speech, and did not touch upon the Mather 
question, we find Lord PaLMERrstoN on his legs, in- 


sisting that debates on Protection were a waste of 


time; that protection was dead—that no doubt its 


death and burial would be duly registered at the ensu- | 


ing election; and that Lord Granby’s speech was a 
“convenient diversion ” of the debate from the damag- 
ing topic of the outrage upon Mr. Mather. The noble 
lord then continue:\— 

“T must confess I have read with anything but feelings 
of satisfaction the papers which have been laid on the 
table of this House with to the affair of Mr. 
Mather. (Hear, hear.) 
the country—for the character of the country, I wish the 
whole of this correspondence had been very diiferent. 
(Hear, hear.) I am sorry to say that that observation ap- 


respect 


plies to the whole case, from the beginning to the end of 


it; for I must own it seems to me that it was not a co- 
medy but a tragedy of All inthe Wrong. I must say that 
Ifind much to criticise in the conduct of almost all the 
rties concerned, except Mr. Mather and his son. (IIear.) 
think the late Government took a wrong view of the 
case. (‘Hear, hear,’ from the Ministerial benches.) I 


think, also, the present Government took a wrong view of 


it,and Iam sorry to say that our Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Florence took a wrong view of it too. What isthe course 
which in the case of a personal outrage committed upon a 
British subject abroad—what is the course which I think 
the British Government ought to have pursued? Why, 
it is the first duty of the Government to ascertain clearly 


the facts of the case—to ascertain clearly the character of 


the injury which the British subject has sustained, and 
how far he was in the wrong, or if not in the wrong, how 
far those by whom the injury was inflicted were to blame. 
Well, Sir, having done that, if the Government find that 
an outrage has been committed, reparation ought to be 
demanded. That reparation may consist, first, in a de- 
mand for the punishment of the offender, and next also 
in ademand for compensation to the sufferer. (Hear.) 
pon these points it has been always the practice for the 
Secretary of State to consult the Queen’s Advocate, to lay 
the facts of the case hefore him, to ask him what, accord- 
ing to his view and his knowledge of the habits of courts 
of justice in other countries, what might be a fit sum to 
mand for pecuniary compensation; how far, according 
to international law, the Government would be justified 
in asking for the punishment of the wrong doer. That 
does not appear to have been done by either Government 
in this case. But the first question which arises, is what 
Was the injury inflicted, or was there any injury inflicted ? 
Tthink no man who has read these pape rs can hesitate 
one moment in acknowledging that a grievous injury was 
committed (cheers); that a British s ibject: was exposed 
toa most violent, & most cowardly outrage, for which no 
Brith sat fact no provocation whatever, was given. A 
streets of Florence, and he was struck, 
one officer, then by the fist of another, and then, in a 
Cowardly manner, was cut down with the sword of the 
= first assaulted him. Now, what is the feeling 
liferent countries with regard to an attack by an armed 
against an unarmed man 2 (Cheers.) Why, Sir, we all 
ps ea Se anmntote of the English butcher, who, while 
aman with ao of _ profession, was struck by 
with the good old by “ wor s and whom he reproached 
cowardly iell Id English sentiment, ‘ Why, what a mean, 
wardly ow you must be to st 
ife in his hand, and who ca 


first by a sword by 






‘ . nznnot return the blow.’ 

im and laughter.) That is the English feeling. 

Bip en) What is the French fecling? (Hear.) Why, 
Tr, many of us know . 


: that there was a distinguished 
soon rw 1p Service in the cavalry, who had lost 
as he i te wed served in the Peninsular war, mutilated 
get into a In an action in which he was engaged, 

i » and w, — me lée, and a French officer rode up to 
man saw that ) ag to cut him down. But the French- 
that, he dron vp ranag had only one arm, and, seeing 
“ger m ped his sabre point (cheers), and passed on to 
(etme. tae with whom he might contend on 
fa! shalt hat is the French feeling. (Cheers.) 
be told that this case is a proof of the Aus- 








Lown, sir, that for the sake of 


rike a man who has a | 





trian feeling in such matters. Sir, I don’t believe any 
such thing. (Hear, hear.) My conviction is that the 
cowardly conduct of that lieutenant who cut down, with- 
out provocation, an unarmed British subject, has met with 
as much disapproval and disavowal on the part of his com- 
rades in Tuscany, as they in their service dare show by 
their conduct towards their officers. I ain persuaded that 
if Marshal Radetzky had known the true facts of the case 
at the time when he said that the officer was fully jus- 
tified in what he did,—I am fully ,convinced that such a 
brave man would have sympathized with Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, who, when appealed to by the Earl of West- 
moreland, who said to him, ‘We are both soldiers, and 
never raised our sword against an unarmed man,’ replied, 
‘No; such a thing eould never have happened to either of 
us ;—I am persuaded that had Marshal Radetzky known 
the truth of the matter, he would never have written the 
despatch which we find among these papers ; for, whatever 
we may think of the policy which is pursued by the Aus- 





trian Government, no man who knows the Austrian people | 
and army can for a moment doubt their generosity and | 
” 


universal courage. 

He then declared, as his own opinion, that had the 
Austrian Government been applied to they would have 
given ample redress. And he further animadverted on the 
fact, that Mr. Scarlett had been left without definite in- 
structions, both by the late and the present Government, 
as to what kind of reparation he should demand; and he 
condemned as unusual the act of Lord Malmesbury in 
calling on the sufferer to assess his own damages. Nor 
was he less severe on Lord Malmesbury for “forcing Mr. 
Mather to name a sum against his inclination and against 
his protest, and then showing him up to the Tusean 
Government as being exorbitant in his demand.” He 
censured Mr. Scarlett for the manner in which he exe- 
cuted his office; and coming to the Stratfords, gave the 
following interesting exposition of their case :— 

Sut the fact, in regard to these Mr. Stratfords, is, that 
they were accused of that which was in itself an offence— 
that is to say, they had in their house a private printing 
press, which is prohibited by the law of Tuscany, and it 
was shown that with this printing press they had printed 
papers inveighing against the Government for the purpose 
of distmbution. No doubt they had incurred the liability 
to punishment, but they were tried by an Austrian court- 
martial at Leghorn. Well, the Government, when I was 
a member of it, protested against this proceeding. We 
consulted our legal advisers, and found that by the funda- 
mental law of Tuscany even the Tuscan Government could 
not establish martial law to the suppression of the ordinary 
tribunals, much less those of a foreign garrison acting 
under the orders of a foreign Government. We protested, 
both at Florence and at Vienna, against the competency 
of the cougt, and against, therefore, the validity of the 
sentence ; and I presume, from what I have heard to-night, 
that that protest was insisted upon, that its force had been 
admitted, and that these two young men were to be libe- 
rated in consequence of the incompetency of the court and 
the invalidity of the sentence: therefore, their release, 
while it was no great satisfaction to Mr. Mather, was, 
diplomatically speaking, not, I think, a fair arrangement, 
inasmuch as we should have had them released without it.” 

He contended, that if any pecuniary compensation was 
to be demanded, the sum of 500/. was “ altogether inade- 
quate.” One thing, he insisted, that Mr. Scarlett had not 
en He had not surrendered, he bad only waived the 
discussion of the principle of the responsibility of the Tus- 
can Government. And then, said the speaker,— 

“T think, if the Government were not satisfied with the 
amount which the Tuscan Government offered, the more 
handy way of dealing with that case would have been to 
say, ‘ We take the money in our sense ; and remember, 
that if ever the same thing happen again, we will compel 
you to give us what we think ample compensation ; and 
we don’t care a pin what you say about your non-respon- 
sibility—we will make you responsible.” (Cheers.) 

As to suspending relations with Tuscany, or inflicting 
any punishment on its governors, that would be making it 
the whipping-boy of Austria. 

“Tf you wanted to inflict a practical lesson, I think it 
would have been better read by applying it to Austria. 
The practical lesson read to Tuscany was this—and it is 
applicable to all small States—you say to Tuseany, You 
possess practically an independence, but you have never- 


| theless let in a foreign garrison, over which you have no 
| control; we will teach you to do that again, for we will 


ct was accompanying a band of musie in the | 





make you pay for the conduct of that garrison. No doubt 
there is a moral in that, but I am not sure that greater 
European good could not have been accomplished by read- 
ing a lesson to the other party, and by saying to great 
Powers, If you take advantage of your superior force to 
impose upon a smaller Power, and occupy and garrison 
that small State, you shall continue responsible for the 
conduct of that garrison, and if that garrison misbehaves 
itself towards English subjects we shall come to you in- 
stead of to the weak Power which you have overruled and 
overborne. Both lessons: are good, but in a European 
sense, that would have been best.” (Cheers.) 

The peroration of his speech is so remarkable at this 
juncture of affairs, that it is as well the reader should 
peruse it entire. 

“TI am very much interested, as the Government 
naturally are, in the independence of Tuscany, and I must 
say these papers do call for serious attention on the part 
of the Government to the unfortunate condition of large 
portions of the Italian States. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) 
The Italians are a people endowed with very great and 
eminent qualities; they are gifted with great natural 
ability; they have shown in former times that they are 
not inferior as state®men and in political knowledge and 
capacity to the people of any other part of Europe. I 
apprehend their qualities remain the same, though the 
cultivation of those powers by the possession of oppor- 
tunities of employing them are not the same as they 
possessed in former periods. It is lamentable to see the 








——— 


resent state of Tuscany, the Roman States, and of 
Naples. It is difficult to say where the greatest mis- 
government prevails. (Loud cries of “Hear.”) It has 
been said of Austria that they wished the people of Italy 
should draw a comparison favourable to them between 
the condition of the States which they govern and those 
which other Governments administer; but, like the gen- 
tleman from the sister island, who complained of his boot- 
maker that, whereas he had ordered him to make one 
larger than the other, the bootmaker had made it less 
than the other (laughter), so the Government of Austria, 
instead of making a comparison in such guise that the 
Italians should think the Lombards and the Venetians are 
better governed than the rest, only compels them to think 
that the other territories are worse governed than the 
other States. (Cheers.) This is, I say, lamentable, and 
I do not believe there is another example in ern 
times of such a system of cruelty, tyranny, and violence 
of every sort as exists in the Neapolitan and Roman 
States. (Cheers.) It is a disgrace to modern Europe. 
The position of affairs in Tuscany is not so bad, but the 
public there are exposed continually to acts of violence 





| from a foreign garrison, for which they have no redress, 











and which, if committed in England, would arouse the 
indignation of every man from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. (Cheers.) This occupation of the Italian 
States, especially of Tuscany, by foreign troops, did not 
escape the attention of the late Gentennad, It is evident 
that that occupation cannot cease except by common con- 
sent between the Governnent of France and the Govern- 
ment of Austria. France would not withdraw un‘ il Austria 
has evacuated Tuscary and the Legations, which it can- 
not be expected to do until the French have retired from 
Rome. We have been told that nothing could be done 
until the month of May had passed, and there was much 
force in the arguments and statements then made. But 
May has now gone by. I do intreat Her Majesty's 
Government to turn their minds to this question. It is 
one which really concerns—not merely the happiness and 
welfard of a most interesting part of Europe—but which 
also involves great international questions, and which 
deeply affects the balance of power in Europe. (Cheers.) 
I should hope that Her Majesty's Government, being on 
good and friendly terms with the two Governments mainly 
interested in a decision upon that matter, will exert that 
influence that justly belongs to the Government of this 
great country, and will endeavour to persuade the Go- 
vernments of France and Austria to put an end to the 
anomalous and irregular state of things which now pre- 
vails in so great a part of the Italian peninsula. (Cheers.) 
I shall be told that the condition of the Roman States is 
such that, if the French garrison were to retire, a great 
revolution and disturbance would take place. But let me 
remind the House of what passed in 1831 and 1832, when 
the fiye powers of Austria, Prussia, Russia, France, and 
England, gave to the then Pope advice with regard to the 
improvement of the internal organization of his Govern- 
ment, which, if it had been acted upon and carried out, 
would have secured the tranquillity of the States which 
he governs. (Hear.) Some such arrangement might now 
with advantage be adopted. I shall be told, perhaps, that 
some steps are already taken with that object, but I feel 
that they are practically illusive, and that no practical 
step has been taken with the view to those improvements 
which were then recommended, and which are now more 
wanted than ever. (Hear, hear.) I caght, (per to 
apologize to the House for the time during which I have 
occupied its attention. (Loud cheers.) I am sure, how- 
ever, that the subject I have mentioned is one that must 
engage the sympathy of every man in this country; and 
Iam persuaded that if Her Majesty’s Government will 
take it up in the spirit in which I think they are disposed 
to act, great good will result to Europe from their endea- 
vours.” (Much cheering.) 

Mr. Disrakut then took up the cudgels, and valiantly 
defended his obnoxious colleague. 

He denied that the national feeling wasinvolved in the out- 
rage at Florence,and he added, although “ it was an outrage- 
ous, a wanton, and a cruel act (cheers) it was still an acci- 
dental one ”. Hedefended Lord Malmesbury atall points ; and 
fully adopted the course pursued by him, making a merit 
of the demand for redress being made to Tuscany, as, if it 
had been made to Austria, that would have been a virtual 
acknowledgment of Austrian supremacy in that state.” 
He, in common with the Opposition speakers, applauded 
Mr. Mather—to a certain extent. 

“T will not say one word that would cheapen the con- 
duct or character of Mr. Mather. I have no reason to be- 
lieve that he is otherwise than a respectable Englishman, 
and was placed under circumstances of great difficulty, and 
which, from his previous habits of life, he was unaccustomed 
to, and had little experience of. He appears to me to have 
conducted himself with discretion and good sense, and ry | 
attempt to criticise his conduct or his character would, 
think, be not only wanting in good taste but in good 
feeling. (Hear, hear.)” 

And after uttering this eulogy, he turned round to the 
House,and asked them to view the case as “ menofthe world, 
and members of Parliament.” He thought Lord Malmes- 
bury had acted with great propriety in requesting Mr. 
Mather to state the sum at which he valued the injury, 
and in demanding pecuniary reparation. Neither was 
there any “infirmity of purpose” about Lord Malmesbury’s 
conduct—it had been “ perfectly proper.” And he wound 
up with some remarks in reply to Lord Palmerston’s 
peroration. 

“The noble lord has called our attention to the state of 
Italy, and he only does justice to the feelings of the Govern- 
ment when he assumes that they look with t intetest 
and some anxiety to that importantcountry. But he spoke 
in a tone as if the Government were responsible for the 
state of affairs there. The state of Italy is no worse than 
we found it. The noble lord has been making these 
speeches on the state of Italy for a considerable time, and 
very just are hisobservations, and i i i 


. 


very ingenious his ; 
but the state of Italy has not been improved hitherto 
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the counsel or conduct of the noble lord. (Hear.) Not 

only has he made speeches on the state of Italy, but he has 
sent some of his friends on missions to that country (hear, 
and laughter), and when we find that, notwithstanding 
the vast ability of the noble lord, and his great experience 
and eloquence, the state of Italy is rather aggravated than 
not, I ean assure the noble lord that the Government is 
sensible that they must ‘proceed in such affairs with very 
great deliberation.” 

Mr. Erskine Mather had, he said, behaved with such 
good feeling throughout the transaction, that every one 
must feel for him. It was a painful subject, but the 
former Government were responsible for the position of 
affairs in which Mr. Mather was so much concerned. 

Lord Duptry Stuart brought the debate toa close 

* by criticising the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and pointing out America as an example of 
conduct in the case of outrages on her citizens. 

Of course, beyond the speech-making, the debate had 
no practical result. 


GENERAL POLICY OF MINISTERS. 


We have observed that Lord John Russell appended 
a review of the general policy of Ministers to the ani- 
madversions he made on the Mather case, on Monday 
evening. For the sake of perspicuity we have separated 
these dissimilar topics, and now present our readers 
with that portion of the debate which assumed the 
form of an indictment of Ministers. 

Lord Joun Russet reverted to the relative positions of 
the Ministry and the Opposition after his fall. He told 
the House, what it had been told fifty times before, that 
Ministers, urged by the Opposition, had undertaken not to 
press any but essential measures, and to make the session 
as short as possible. It was also attempted to extort from 
them some declaration of their futuse policy. In regard 
to the former, said Lord John, I cannot say that we ob- 








tained very full satisfaction (laughter); and with respect | 
to the latter, we have been totally and entirely dis- | 


appointed. He then ran through the precedents of what 
other ministers had done on acceding to office—showing 


how Lord Grey, in 1832, and Sir Robert Peel, in 1534, and | 


| be expressing no opinions whatever. Hon. gentlemen may 


Lord Melbourne in 1841, had made fill statements of their 
intentions. But the present Ministers had only been 
curious to conceal their intentions and their policy. 
(Cheers.) He insisted that nothing like an answer had been 
given to the question, did or did not Ministers intend to 
—— the policy of Sir Robert Peel; and he accused 

rd Derby and Mr. Disraeli of being highly favourable 
to a fixed duty on corn. Then he described the budget 
speech, and adverted, with a laughing accompaniment 
from the House, to Lord Derby’s famous Mansion House 
speech, understood to be a supplement to the budget 
oration. He pointed out how expositions of policy, many 
and various, had been made by divers members of the 
Ministry. 

“Then we have a number of gentlemen supporters of 
the Government, who go down to the country and say 
that they wish above all things that no new corn laws 
shall be imposed; and a gentleman who stood the other 
day before the electors at Maidstone as a Derbyite, said 
he rejoiced that we have at length got an honest Govern- 
ment, and that there is no chance of an imposition of a 
tax upon bread, or of that blessing being in any way taken 
from the people. (Hear, hear.) I am reminded by an 
honourable friend near me, that the present candidate for 
Greenwich—a Derbyite, too—marches about the town 
with the big loaf before him—(laughter)—promising that 
the present Government is to give a large loaf and chean 
bread. (Continued laughter.) 
ambiguous. It did seem at last that we had something 
like light, when the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer addressed his constituents, and told 
them that the time for the restoration of the protective 
duties of 1846 was past, that the spirit of the age was 
opposed to them, and that no minister could safely oppose 
the spirit of the epoch in which he lives. (Cheers.) That 
is a wise maxim. (Laughter.) The only thing which 
astonishes us is that this hight should have been so long in 
reaching the right hon. gentleman. (Laughter.)” 

Commentin 
hamshire, Lord John pointed to the assertion it contained, 
that the rent of land had decreased by five millions, in 
consequence of the income-tax and the repeal of the corn 
laws; and he declared, that if it was proposed to tax the 
community to make good that loss, nothing could be more 
preposterous. As to the promised “revision of taxation,” 
would that satisfy the farmers, who had been told that if 
Lord Derby could be got into office they should have Pro- 
tection? And he claimed for the late Government the 
main of the government measures, except the Militia Bill, 
which was certainly their own, and from which they would 
derive all the eredit such a measure deserved. : 

He then fastened on the policy of ministers regarding 
education, showing how they proposed to disturb the 
mixed —_ prevailing in Lreland, and alter the manage- 
ment clauses of the National School Society. And he 
charged them with obtaining the grant for education, and 
then ps their new minute to the House. He 
wound up by a general attack. 

“I may say that the Government suffered from the 
mode in which they have proceeded to occupy office in the 
present state of affairs. We all know that some loss of 
political reputation occurred to them when, last year, they 
were invited by the Crown to occupy office, and they de- 
clared themselves unable to fill the ‘several offices of the 
Government. Soon after that it was publicly announced 
that they had made their dispositions, and that they had 


Chancellor, and that several country gentlemen, abandon- 
ing the agreeable pursuits and easy business which belongs 
to an English country gentleman (a laugh), were ready to 
assume the terrible responsibilities of othce (laughter), so 
that a Government could be formed. But there was one 
thing which they seem to have entirely forgotten, (hear, 
hear)—that was, what were the principles on which they 
were to act. (Laughter and cheers.) I suppose they 
thought the principles of a Government a trifle. (Re- 
newed laughter.) They have been wanting in fixed opi- 
nions on any subject. Accordingly, no sooner does an hon. 
gentleman propose any subject, than they are ready to 
agree to his proposals. (Hear, hear.) An hon. gentle- 
man opposite proceeds to raise the question of Maynooth. 
They allow that dangerous question to be raised, and they 
say, ‘We are quite ready to agree to the motion for in- 
quiry, though we have no present intention of abolishing 
Maynooth; and thus they allow Ireland to be agitated, 
though it is clear that no inquiry can take place. Another 
gentleman wants to have an alteration in the management 
clauses on education. The Government are quite ready 
to let him have the alteration he seeks for. A part of the 
church of Ireland is desirous of an alteration in the Irish 
education; the Government says, ‘ By all means; you 
are quite right.’ It is only for somebody to start some 
project or some crude notion, and the Government is at 
once ready to agree to it, and says, ‘ Here is a fair ques- 
tion to consider ; we do not agree that it can be carried 
into effect at once, but we think it quite right that the 
question should be agitated.’ (Cheers.) Why, sir, this is 
offering a premium for agitation on all subjects. I have 
stated that it was our object to obtain an assurance that 
the parliament should be dissolved as speedily as possible 
consistent with public business, and also to obtain some 
explanation of the policy of the Government. That ex- 
planation we certainly have not obtained; but we have 
obtained that which I think is quite sufficient. We have 
obtained enough to entitle my right hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Ripon to say that the question before us is, whether 
you have confidence in the Earl of Derby’s Government, 
or whether you have not. (Cheers.) I know some hon. 
gentlemen think my right hon. friend (Sir James Graham) 
very unreasonable, who think with Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
who, when told by Captain Absolute that he differed with 
him as to the opinions he expressed, replied that it was 
most extraordinary that he happened at that moment to 


quarrel with his right hon. friend (Sir James Graham), but 


| their only ground of quarrel was, that they had no opinions 


That certainly was most | 





whatever. (Laughter.) With great deference to them, I 
think that in this country, in England, that is quite a suf- 
ficient reason for my right hon. friend’s distrust. (Hear.) 
This country can only be satisfied when it has men ruling 
it who have some principle and some opiniong. It seems 
a very popular thing to say to the country, you have only 
to express your opinions on this or on that subject, that if 
we get a majority in favour of the corn-laws they shall be 
re-enacted, or that if the majority is in favour of free- 
trade, the present policy shall be carried out. That seems 
a popular question; but depend upon it the country will 
decide only upon the clear and intelligible question, * Will 
you, or will you not, place your confidence in a Govern- 
ment which has no opinions, no principles, and which is 
ready to act upon any wind.” (Loud cheering.) 

The succeeding speakers confined themselves to the 
Mather case, until the Marquis of GRanBy rose, and, 
amidst roars of langhter, jeers, and cries of “Oh, oh!” 
proceeded to unfold amummy protectionist speech, gravely 
asserting that “no class could be in a state of prospe- 
rity ;” that Jamaica was “ reduced to barbarism ;” and 
other similar curious opinions. After a burst of deri- 
sive laughter at his extravagant expressions, he con- 
tinued— 

“Ah! they might laugh, and he was sorry to be obliged 
to say it; but this he did say—that if it were a fact that 
the large proprietors were the sufferers, there would soon 
be a retracing of our steps, and he would not now be ad- 
vocating in that House this course. (‘Oh, oh!’ laughter, 
and cheers.) The battle was not at all between the agri- 
cultural and the manufacturing interests. No, the battle 
that had to be fought was between eapital and labour; be- 
tween industry and idleness ; between the man who worked 


: 7; oa . | anc » me 7 ady J zr 
on Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto to Bucking. | and the man who had already made or got a fortune. 


(Cheers and laughter.) Yes; the working classes were 
getting educated; were beginning to think for themselves 
on this subject. (Cheers and counter cheers.) The noble 
lord (Lord J. Russell) might talk theories; but if he went 
into the street and asked a labouring man about cheap 
bread, he would get an answer that it was of little value to 
the working man to hear of a sixpenny loaf, when he had 
only fourpence in his pocket. (Contemptuous laughter 
from the Free-traders.) Aye; and they must listen to 
the labourer. (Ironical cheers.) They (the Free-traders) 
used odd phrases; they said to the Government, ‘You 
dare not propose a duty on corn.’ Dare! Not if they 
had the people with them? as he was sure they would 
have.” (Cheers and counter cheers.) 

Why could he not rise in that House without ex- 
citing the ridicule of its members ? 

The next speaker was Lord Patmerston, who de- 
voted a few energetic words to the protection, and then 
passed to the foreign question. 

Then the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueER, first de- 
fending Lord Malmesbury, pleaded to the indictment 


| of Lord John Russell. 


the means of forming a Government when called upon to | 


do so. (Hear, hear.) That announcement turned out to 
be correct ; for it appeared that a very learned and emi- 
nent person had 


He began by saying that he could not follow the 
“amiable example” of Lord Stanley, and leave Lord John 
unnoticed, nor could he leave the Seply entirely to his 
noble friend, Lord Granby (laughter) ; then he continued : 
—*T am bound myself to notice the elaborate attack of 
the noble lord. The noble lord has taken a review of what 


| has occurred during the brief period that we have sat on 


to oceupy the office of Lord | 


these benches. We have heard from him a statement of 
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that kind before this session. The very first night that i 
had the honour to take my seat the noble lord . | 
and opened his batteries. (Laughter, and ‘ Hear hear’? ' 
The noble lord has sometimes recurred to the attack, “) 
his drum has been muffled, and his fire has been = 
(Laughter, and ‘ Hear, hear.) And now we have his last 
effort, but I believe that it is a forlorn hope, that 

will not take the citadel.” (Renewed laughter.) ” 

He repudiated Lord John’s insinuation that he 
Disraeli) had advocated the re-imposition of duties 
corn as compensation for reduced rents, What i‘ 
really said was, that property, the value of which Way 
depreciated, and unjustly taxed, had a legitimate claim 
for redress and relief. (Loud cheers.) — 

“The noble lord has also stated that he is not aw 
although I have referred to the great things that the 
present Government has done (and of which I Was not 
conscious that I had), that we have really done anythj 
of any consequence except the passing of the Militia 
—which he could not pass. (Loud laughter.) “What” 
says the noble lord, “is the Militia Bill ?—T make you 
present of that; and the next great measure on whi 
plume yourselves so much, you only stole it from our com. 
mission; and when you introduced it you made such changes 
in it, that had it not been for my trusty friend the Tight 
hon. member for Tiverton, you would have marred al] its 
beauties.” (Laughter.) But if these bills for the reform 
of Chancery pass, they will in my mind confer one of the 
greatest blessings which society has experienced; and yp 
matter who may be the minister and what may be the par. 
liament—neither the parliament nor the minister that 
passed it will be forgotten. (Loud cheers.) But there is 
something more. I remember that on the 15th of March, 
when the noble lord appeared in the new Opposition @ 
which he was the recognised leader, he came forward and 
said, that it was incumbent on me to declare the meaguyss 
which it had been thought necessary to pass; and when | 
mentioned that measure of Chancery reform in the cai. 
logue of those I meant to try, the noble lord received the 
intimation with a derisive scoff. (Cheers.) He was 
ported by all the sections of that new Opposition, and, mop 


| than all, by that section which, though the followingissmall, 


make up for bulk of numbers by their fidelity—by thoe 
that follow the noble lord the member for Tiverton, who 
said that he trusted the country would not be embarked in 
a Chancery suit. (Laughter.) Well, there is a prospeet 
of that bill being carried; but I do not claim any-grest 
credit for it, except that when a chance was offered us to 
do this great good to the country I did it, in spite of the 
noble lord the member for Tiverton. (Loud cheers.)” 

He unmercifully lashed Lord John for his indignatim 
respecting the alleged tampering with education. 

“T am here to defend the conduct of the Government 
The noble lord says that for party—nay, for a higher ob. 
jeet—for hustings purposes, we have been tam with 
the established system of education. (Cries of hear, hear) 
Yes, you shall hear. (Cheers and laughter.) The nobk 
lord cannot hear of education and religion being used fir 
party purposes. Does he remember the appropriation 
clause ? (Cheers.)” 

And then he pointed to more than one case in which 
the Whig Government had introduced clauses after the 
educational vote of the year had been taken. 

Turning from this subject, he defied anybody to quote 
any speech or sentence he had ever made or uttered which 
recommended a recurrence to the corn-laws which were in 
force before 1846. 

“When we come to this question of a fixed duty, 
which you have talked so much, I say I will not pin my 
career, my political career, on what is not a principle but 
a measure. I should be very glad as a financier if there 
was a moderate fixed duty on corn. IT admit that, and 1 
see plenty of great authorities opposite me who have 
often and often advocated it. But if I find by circum 
stances which I do not wish now particularly to deseribe 
—(ironical cheers)—by acts which I have no wish now te 
denounce, that a fiscal proposition is invested with 4 
peculiar odium, that it would be one of the unwiset 
things a minister could do to propose such a tax, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I cannot see that I am bound to pt 
pose it. Why, I could offer authorities in favour of duties 
on corn, not from my own bench, but from writings you 
perpetually quoted—men whose political opinions entirely 
agree with yours, distinguished writers, members of 
political economy club, not merely the writings of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and whom once you always quoted, f 
now you shrink from his authority, but to the writings 
Col. Torrens, to the pages of Mr. Mill. I might appeal to 
scientifie pages, and you would find it difficult to quole 
others against me; but in governing mankind we mus 
look to something beyond mere scientific propriety; and if 
a measure, though it may be recommended by the bi 
scientifie authority, is one that the popular will repudiates 
I do not think that any minister is bound to propose it. 

He stated the ministerial views to be the reconeiliation 
of the producer and consumer, which was effected, he said 
“when you have not permitted the consumer to 
by placing unjust taxes on the producer, while at the 
same time you are resolved to support no tax which rf 
give to the producer an unjust and artificial price for 
production.” 

And he terminated a spirited speech = 

“T believe the country will support these wews— 
believe that that temperate policy will be ratified br 
country. The noble lord the age — the City 
London talks of our being a party without a Pp 
Well, he seems to be in Opp ion without a cry. (Chea) 
He confesses that nothing is left—no opimon, no ee 
ment, no agitation whatever is left. eS lord, 
the imagination of a poet—for he is still a 
last es 4 to my aveik surprise, discovered apenor 
something we must rally round ; we must rally ie 
—— of that profound gentleman the mem 
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sniatey’ ‘heers.) Why, a year ago, upon that same 
sy eo rezoned ‘Do not trust the noble lord the 
member for the city.’ (Cheers.) Sir, we shall survive that 
want of confidence ; and if the only way in which the 
noble lord thinks he can make the present government 
w ular, if the only mode by which he thinks he can 
the present administration is by showing to the 
country that it does not possess the confidence of the right 
hon. baronet the member for Ripon, why, then, sir, I 
must express my hearty confidence that at this time next 
year we shall still have the honour of serving her Majesty. 


(Loud cheers.) 
THE MILITIA BILL IN THE “ LORDS.” 

lord Derpy moved the second reading of the 
Militia Bill on Tuesday. His speech was but a long 
and elaborate repetition of those statements and argu- 
ments which were made by Ministers in the House of 
Commons. But we note one thing which it is desir- 
able to register — the Ministerial estimate of M. 


Bonaparte. 
“On the first occasion upon which I had the honour of 
your lordships’ House in the character of a 
Minister of the Crown, I took occasion to express the 
belief which I then entertained—a belief which subsequent 
circumstances have tended still further to increase and 
strengthen—in the personal pacific disposition of the pre- 
sent ruler of the French Republic. (Hear.) If you ask 
me, therefore, whether upon any anticipation of hostile 
ings from the personal disposition of the Prince 
ident [ am inclined to call for any additional means of 
defence, I answer that inquiry with the most distinct and 
absolute negative. If, however, you go on to ask me 
whether I consider that the state of France and of the 
continent of Europe is so firmly established, and so free 
from the liability of interruption as to render it safe and 
possible for us to rely for that which may take place in 
that or in other countries upon the actual disposition of 
the existing ruler of that country, then I confess I must 
express with much more qualification the degree of conti- 
dence which, with regard to the personal disposition of the 
French President, I have no hesitation in expressing.” 
Having exonerated M. Bonaparte, he insinuated that 
the people of France were hostile to this country, and 
therefore was this bill needed. The main of his speech 
consisted of a description of the provisions of the bill, 
and criticisms of the measure of the late Government. 
Lord Lanspowy®, on behalf of the Whig Opposi- 
tion, imitated Lord Derby, and urged for the hun- 
dredth time the objections of Mr. Rich and Lord John 
Russell. But the bill, though inefficient as a measure 
of national defence, would be better than no bill. He 
made, however, the following important admission :— 
“ He thought it expedient that by slow degrees the 
people of this country should Le trained to the use of 
arms, 80 that they might be fit to aid in the defence of a 
town, or to occupy a garrison in case of an emergency.” 
But at the same time he declared for the formation 
of an “army of reserve;” in fact, “an increase of the 
standing army;” as the “best and most efficient of all 


The remarkable speech of the night was made by 
the Duke or WetiineTon. He said :— 


“Tam certainly the last man to have any hesitation of 
opinion as to the relative advantages of meeting an enemy 
with discipliffled or with undisciplined or half-disciplined 
troops. The things are not to be compared at all. (Hear, 
hear.) With disciplined troops you are acting with a 
certain degree of confidence that what they are ordered to 
perform they will perform. (Hear, hear.) With undis- 
Giplined troops you can have no such confidence; on the 
contrary, the chances are that they will do the very 
Teverse of what they are ordered to do. (‘ Hear, hear,’ 
andalaugh.) But we must look a little at the state in 
which we stand at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) 

country is at peace with the whole world, except in 
certain parts, or on the frontiers of its own distant 
dominions, with which operations of war are carried on 
by means of our peace establishment. You are now pro- 
for a peace establishment; you are at peace with 

the whole world; you are prov iding for a peace establish- 
ment. I say that peace establishment ought to have been 
effectually provided for long ago. (Cheers.) If it had 
been, we should not have needed now to be told, as we 
have been by the noble marquis, about the number of 
days and weeks it will take to train the militia recruits, 
of about the futility of expecting anything to the purpose 

m troops with their three weeks’, or their six weeks’, or 
what time it may be, training. We have never, up to this 
Y gay maintained a proper peace establishment,—that’s 
tion's om (hear, hear); and we are now in that posi- 
port Ms ich we find ourselves forced to form a peace 
pe Ishment such as this country requires. (Hear.) I 

You that for the last ten years you have never had in 

te mi, more men than enough to relieve the sentries 
uty of your stations in the different parts of the world 
bry ear); such is the state of your peace establishment 
wa time; such has been the state of your peace 
~ —— for the last ten years. (Hear, hear.) You 
different ty Ney war in all parts of the globe, in the 
you hav ations, by means of this peace establishment ; 
© now @ war at the Cape, still continuing, which 

You carry on with your peace establishment; yet on that 
peace establishment I tell you you have not more men 
ye to relieve the sentries at the different 
rent oath parts of the world, and to relieve the diffe- 
regiments in the tropics and elsewhere, after services 

; long do you suppose ?—of, in some cases, 
years, in none less than 10 years (hear, hear), and, after 
you give them 6 years at home, nominally—for it 








is only nominally in a great many cases. There were, for 
instance, the last troops who were sent out to the Cape; 
instead of keeping them five years at home, after their 
long service abroad, I was obliged to send them out after 
7 hee - — 16 months at home, (Hear, hear.) 
My lords, I tell you you've never had a or e 
establishment all dhs time. We are still Bg wrrd 
all the world; let us, then, have a peace establishment— 
our constitutional peace establishment; and, when you 
have got that, see what you will do next. The noble mar- 
quis, my noble friend, if he will allow me so to eall him, 
says he thinks he should prefer an army of reserve. An 
army of reserve! What is an army of reserve? (Hear, 
hear.) Is it an army to cost less than 401. each man all 
round? If he thinks that possible, I tell him that we can 
have no such thing. (Hear, hear.) But what I desire— 
and I believe it is a desire the most moderate that can be 
formed—is, that you shall give us, in the first instance, 
the old tonstitutional peace establishment. (Hear, hear.) 
When we have got that, then you may do what you please. 
The noble marquis says, very truly, that these 50,000, or 
80,000, or 150,000 militiamen won't be fit for service in 
6 months, or 12 months, or 18 months; but I say, they'll 
be fit, at all events, for some service; and certainly they'll 
enable us to employ in the field others who are fit for 
service (hear, hear); and in time they will themselves 
become fit for service. In the last war we had in service 
several regiments of English militia, and they were in as 
high a state of discipline, and as fit for service as any men 
I ever saw in my life. (Hear.) It was quite im ible 
to have a body of troops in higher order, or in higher dis- 
cipline, or more fit for discipline than these bodies of 
British militia were at the commencement of the present 
century up to 1810; they were as fine corps as ever were 
seen (hear, hear); and, I say, no doubt these bodies of 
50,000 men or 80,000 men, whatever the number may be, 
will be so too, in the course of time. (Hear, hear.) 
Everything has its beginning, and this is a commence- 
ment. You must make a beginning here, and see that it 
will take some months before you can form reserve regi- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) The armies of England, who have 
served the country so well, are your lordships so mistaken 
as to suppose that they were ever composed of more than 
one-third of real British subjects—of natives of this island? 
No such thing. (Hear, hear.) Look at the East Indies. 
Not more than one-third of the soldiers there are such 
British subjects. Look at the Peninsula; not one-third of 
the men employed there were ever British soldiers. Yet 
I beg your lordships to observe what services those soldiers 
performed. (Hear, hear.) They fought great battles 
against the finest troops in the world; they went prepared 
to face everything—ay, and to be successful against every- 
thing, or this country would not have borne with them. 
(Hear, hear.) Not one-third of those armies were British 
troops, but they were brave troops, and not merely brave 
—for I believe every man is brave—but well-organized 
troops. Take the battle of Waterloo (hear, hear) hah at 
the number of British troops at that battle. I can tell 
your lordships that in that battle there were 16 battalions 
of Hanoverian militia, just formed, under the command of 
the late Hanoverian ambassador here—Count Kielman- 
segge—who behaved most admirably (hear, hear); and 
there were many other foreign troops who nobly aided us 
in that battle, avowedly the battle of giants (hear, hear), 
whose operations helped to bring about the vietory which 
was followed by the peace of Europe, that has now lasted 
for 32 or 34 years. (Hear, hear.) I say that however 
much I admire highly-disciplined troops, and most espe- 
cially British disciplined troops, I tell you you must not 
suppose that others cannot become so too (hear, hear) ; 
and no doubt, if you begin with the formation of corps 
under this Act of Parliament, they will in time become 
what their predecessors in the militia were; and if ever 
they do become what the former militia were, you may 
rely on it they will perform all the services they may be 
required to perform. (Hear, hear.) I recommend you to 
adopt this measure as the commencement of a completion 
of the peace establishment. (Hear, hear.) It will give 
you a constitutional force; it will not be, at first, or for 
some time, everything we could desire, but by degrees it 
will become what you want—an efficient auxiliary cee to 
the regular army. (Hear, hear.)” 

Lord Grey followed the line marked out by Lord 
Lansdowne. But he also made one useful admission. 


“ About the time his noble friend made his proposal there 
was a general disposition throughout the country to form 
rifle corps. Applications were received from many quarters 
for leave to do so, and it was agreed that these rifle corps 
should be recognised on the condition that they were re- 
commended by the lord-lieutenants of the counties to which 
they belonged, and that they found their own arms. He 
had reason to believe that upon these terms volunteer corps 
would have been formed to a great extent; and, while they 
would have relieved the counties in which they were from 
a militia, they would have added to the safety and security 
of the country. Rifle practice would have become the 
amusement of young men, just like the use of the bow in 
the days of our ancestors; and by this means they would 
have had a very effective description of force indeed, with 
whom the mere mercenaries to be raised under the present 
Militia Bill could not for a moment be compared. (Hear.) 
By the electric telegraph and railroads they could have in 
the course of forty-eight hours after invasion a very large 
proportion of those volunteers collected ; and though they 
might not be able to execute compact manceuvres, or stand 
the shock of battle before the disciplined troops of France 
or Russia, yet surely these young men of England, support- 
ing such regular troops and artillery as they had at their 
disposal, would be a formidable force in a case of emergency. 
(Hear, hear.) The Government, he believed, had refused 
the service of volunteers lest they should interfere with the 
voluntary enlistment of men for the militia; but he must 
say that that view was founded on an entire misconception. 
They could not conceive that men able to find their own 
arms would volunteer into the militia for five years per- 





manent service. They might be able to form their militia 
without the ballot, but it would be by persons very different 
from these, and he believed, therefore, they had committed 
a great error by refusing the volunteer corps.” 

He wound up by objecting to the Bill, that it would 
leave the country in a worse state of defence than if no 
Bill had been passed. Lord ELLESMERE supported the 
bill, and it was read a second time without a division 
or a hostile motion. 

The bill went quietly through committee on Thurs- 
day. 

LORD MALMESBURY ABANDONS HIS BONAPARTIST 
CONVENTION BILL. 


Lord Brovenam (who had previously attempted, 
but without success, to bring this subject before the 
house on Monday) said, their lordships would have saved 
some three quarters of an hour by permitting his ques- 
tion to have been put and answered with a simple 
“vea” or “nay.” He referred to the state of the 
French law, and repeated that it was as he had stated 
it to be last week. He implored his noble friends 
opposite, before the next stage of the bill, to reconsider 
the propriety, which he would strongly urge upon 
them, of withdrawing the measure. (Hear, hear.) 
They had the best possible opportunity of doing so, on 
account of the total change in the law of France which 
had taken place upon the very subject of extradition 
since the convention was entered into. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Matwessvry said, he had come down 
to the House intending to inform their lordships at the 
proper moment that the Government had thought fit, 
at present, to withdraw this bill. (Cheers,) After 
what the noble and learned lord had said, he seareely 
need refer to his own statement on Friday night, as to 
the law of France. That statement had originated in 
an error of the person who wrote the despatch on this 
subject—ap error which our ambassador at Paris had 
requested him to explain in the way he had done. Be- 
fore leaving the subject he wished to state that it would 
be extremely dangerous to continue the act of Parlia- 
ment under the new law which had been passed in 
France. (Hear, hear.) In the first place, they could 
not properly understand the full bearing of that mea- 
sure. As fur as he understood it at present, the French 
Government meant to claim any criminal in any part 
of the world wherever he had committed an offence, 
even if that offence were not committed on French 
ground. 

Lord BrovéHam—And though the party be not 
a Frenchman? 

Lord MALMESBURY—Just so. 

Lord Brove¢nam—An Englishman, in London even, 
would be liable under it. 

Lord MALMEsBURY wished to avoid any discussion 
on the provisions of the French law; but he had meant 
to take the earliest opportunity of informing their 
lordships that the Government intended to withdraw 
the bill. 

Lord Brovenam said, that nothing could be more 
satisfactory than this course, and nothing could be more 
complete than the justification of the noble earl for so 
acting. He could do no other, after finding that he 
had been misinformed as to the actual state of the 
French law. The new law was, that an Englishman, 
for an offence committed in London, or alleged to be 
so committed, might be brought to trial in France, and 
dealt with by the French authorities. (Hear, hear.) It 
was not for the first time that a law of this sort was 
propounded in France; it was in a great measure the 
same under the Emperor Napoleon, in 1808, when 
France, England, and Europe were in totally different 
circumstances. Since then, owing to that diversity of 
cireumstances, the law had been a dead letter; but it 
was now revived, and with a very material extension, 
having reference to misdemeanours as well as other 
crimes. 

Lord Lynpuvrst said, that by the existing French 
law, supposing the bill before the House to have been 
carried, an Englishman might have been apprehended 
here after he had been in Paris. (Hear, hear.) 

CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS BILL. 

In the Hovsr of Lorps this bill was very much 
damaged by ministerial amendments. There was a 
smart discussion on Monday before the House went 
into committee, on the motion of Lord Lanspowne. 

Lord Drrsy proposed as an amendment to the first 
clause, that the words, “ Address of the House of Come 
mons,” should be omitted ; and the words, “A Joint 
Address of both Houses of Parliament,” be substituted; 
an amendment which would prevent the House of Com- 
mons from proceeding to inquire into any alleged cor- 
rupt practices at elections without the consent of the 
Upper House. The amendment was 
posed, but on a division it was carried by 78 to 34. 

On clause 6, which gave the commissioners power to 
inquire whether there had been corrupt practices at 





elections “for such a period retrospectively as they 
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should think proper,” the clause mentioning as one 
subject for inquiry “whether any corrupt practice by 
way of treating has been carried on at any such elec- 
tion,’ Lord DErBy proposed to strike out the words 
“for such a period retrospectively as they should think 
proper,” and to introduce words providing that if the 
commissioners found that there had been corrupt prac- 
tices at the election which was the subject of the re- 
port of the committee, they might inquire into the 
‘next previeus election, and so on in like manner from 
election to election, as far back as they should think fit, 
until they reached an election where, upon inquiry, 
they found no corrupt practices to exist, and then they 
should not inquire further back. He also proposed to 
strike out the words relating to treating. 

The amendments, limiting the period to which the 
inquiry was to be carried back were agreed to without 
a division ; but the amendment, that the words extend- 
ing the inquiry to treating be struck out, was carried 
by 68 to 35. 

The remaining clauses were then agreed to, and their 
lordships resumed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE, IRELAND. 


Mr. Narter, at the morning sitting on Tuesday, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to continue an act of 
the 11th and 12th years of her present Majesty, for the 
better prevention of crime and outrage in certain parts 
of Ireland. 

“The present Act was of that nature. It was passed 
when a crime of a peculiar character was prevalent in Ire- 
land, and which the ordinary law of the land could not 
cope with. It gave a power to the Lord Lieutenant, under 
especial circumstances, to proclaim any particular locality ; 
and then he sent down an additional police force to that fo- 
cality, at the expense of the locality. There was nothing coer- 
cive or severe in that. The act then applied the provisions 
of the Whiteboy Acts to the districts so proclagned. That 
code in itself applied only to those portions of the country 
which were in an insurrectionary state; but by the Act 
which he now wished to prolong it was made to apply to 
districts that were proclaimed. One of its most woeatile 
provisions was the making persons who harboured crimi- 
nals amenable to justice. The act also enabled the Lord 
Lieutenant to call upon persons to surrender their arms; 
and no persons were allowed to have arms in their posses- 
sion unless they were licensed.” 

Mr. Napier drew an appalling picture of the agrarian 
outrages—which had doubled in number since 1847— 
the threatening notices, the murders for which no con- 
viction could be obtained, juries being, he said, intimi- 
dated from performing their duties. In this state of 
things, when the ordinary law was insufficient for the 
protection of life and property, the House, he thought, 
would incur a fearful responsibility if it refused to con- 
tinue this act for a limited period. 

Mr. Law ess should oppose the introduction of such 
a bill, unaccompanied by any measure for ameliorating 
the condition of Ireland. Mr. F. ScuLty opposed the 
bill on the ground of the severity of its provisions, and 
because the outrages against which it was directed arose 
from the disordered relations between landlord and 
tenant, for which remedial measures had been promised 
in 1847, but the promise had not yet been redeemed. 
Mr. S. Crawrorp likewise called for remedial mea- 
sures before coercive ones were enacted. The whole 
cause of agrarian outrages in Ireland, he believed, was 
to be found in the disordered relations between landlord 
and tenant. Mr. Anstey followed in the same line. 

Mr. Kzoo complained that the present Government, 
notwithstanding former professions, had introduced no 
measures for the redress of the grievances of Ireland, 
except this coercive measure, against the severe penal- 
ties of which he inveighed. He disputed the accuracy 
of the statistics of crime adduced by Mr. Napier, which 
were at variance with a recent official return laid before 
the committee, showing a decrease of crime ; and con- 
tended that no ease had been made out for a bill like 
this, which, he observed, taught landlords in Ireland to 
rely upon the legislation of that House instead of, as in 
England, upon their own conduct. 

The CHancettor of the ExcnEQver denied that 
this was a measure of coercion; it was a measure of 
police, which was expiring, and the condition of Ire- 
land required its continuance. With respect to reme- 
dial measures, such measures, he said, had been already 
prepared by the Government; but he asked whether 
any member, looking at the position of the ministry 
and the temper of the House generally in the transac- 
tion of public business, could really say that it had been 
in their power to introduce them. The Government 
could not incur the responsibility of letting this Act 
expire, which would release great criminals; but the 
bill was to continue only until next December, so that 
the subject must be reconsidered in the ensuing Parlia- 
ment. 

Upon a division, the motion for leave to bring in 
the bill was carried by 140 against 19. 

The House then adjourned until the evening; when 
there was a 








“COUNT ovT.” 

Mr. Anstey was making a statement of the case of 
the Scotch missionaries expelled from Hungary by the 
Anstrian Government, when 

Mr. PLOWDEN, a conservative, moved that the 
House be counted. This was done, and there were 
found to be only thirty-seven members present, eight 
Conservatives and twenty-nine Liberals, and the House 
stood adjourned accordingly. 

Mr. AnsTEY complained, on Wednesday, of several 
irregularities in taking divisions, and among other 
things alluded to the “ count out.” 

“ Ministers were last night planning a count out for the 
purpose of stifling a discussion on Lord Malmesbury’s 
conduct; but there were considerably more than forty 
members present when an hon. member moved that the 
House be counted; the hon. member for Montrose noticed 
that there were gentlemen present actually hiding them- 
selves; there were three members of the Government 
behind the Speaker’s chair. He (Mr. Anstey) wished to 
ask whether the House had no power to compel the pre- 
sence of hon. members at the table or in their places for 
the purpose of being counted when within the House, as 
the House and the chair had power to compel their pre- 
sence at the table, or in the House, in order to have their 
votes recorded? If not, he gave notice that he should pro- 
pose a standing order to prevent the recurrence of such 
disgraceful proceedings.” 

The Speaker stated the rule of the House with 
respect to the voting of members. 

“No member had a right to vote unless he were in the 
House and had heard the question put. Before the ques- 
tion was put and a division taken, it was the duty of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to clear the door and the lobby. It once 
occurred that a member was found in the lobby after it 
had been cleared. He was called to the table and asked if 
he had heard the question put. He said that he had not, 
and the Sergeant-at-Arms was then directed that the hon. 
member might withdraw. With respect to the third ques- 
tion, the hon. member knew that whenever an hon. mem- 
ber took notice that there were not forty members present 
the House was incompetent to transact business. The 
doors were not locked, but were kept open; and, till the 
Speaker actually counted the House, every member was 
entitled to withdraw. If there were 100 members in the 
lobby, there was no power to enforce their attendance. 
His attention had been rather irregularly called by the 
hon. member for Montrose to members behind the chair, 
because no hon. member had a right to address the chair 
under those circumstances; but he (the Speaker) actually 
counted twice over. The rule, however, was, that no mem- 
ber could be counted unless he were actually within the 
House, and the chair had no authority to order his attend- 
ance. (Hear, hear.)” 

MAYNOOTH. 

The wretched squabble about the College of May- 
nooth has been kept up all the week. On Monday, or 
rather on Tuesday morning, at half-past two, a.m., Mr. 
Spooner made an effort to obtain either a continuance 
of the debate or a division. Finding he was likely to 
be beaten, he declared that he should consider all votes 
given for the adjournment of the House as given against 
his motion for inquiry. This of course called forth a 
storm of protests. 

The Cuancettor of the Exciurgver said, that if 
the House did not agree to the adjournment, the hon. 
member opposite (Mr. V. Scully) would be in posses- 
sion of the House and would continue his speech. It 
was then his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) inten- 
tion, with the greatest respect for that hon. member, to 
go home. (Shouts of laughter.) 

Sir B. Har said, that if the debate was to be re- 
sumed that night, he should be very happy to pair off 
with the right hon. gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), and go home too. (Laughter.) But 
if the hon. member for North Warwickshire wished the 
debate proceeded with, he ought to stay and listen to 
the hon. gentleman. (Hear, hear.) If he remem- 
bered rightly, the hon. member (Mr. V. Scully) left off 
his speech at the year 1814; he had, therefore, thirty- 
eight years still to go on with. (Renewed laughter.) 

The motion for the adjournment of the House was 
then lost by 103 to 29; whereupon Mr. Spooner 
said the vote indicated the feeling of the House. Mr. 
GLADSTONE protested, “on behalf of the meaning of 
words,” against that construction. After some further 
idle talk the House adjourned at three o’clock. 

But the next day, like the promptings of a guilty 
conscience, the motion came up again. In vain mem- 
bers tried to obtain some specific reply from Mr. 
Spooner. All he would say was that he took the divi- 
sion of the preceding night as a division on the main 
question, and that he had no intention of giving any 
notice at all of what he should do with the order of the 
day for resuming the debate. And so the matter 
stands. 

MR. FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 

In consequence of the medical certificates, Miss Har- 
riette Browne O’Connor, the sister of the honourable 
member for Nottingham, petitioned the House to allow 
her brother to be placed in a lunatic asylum. Accord- 
ingly, a select committee was appointed, on Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday Mr. WaroE brought up its re- 
port, which was to the following effect :— 








————__. 


“The select committee appointed to inquire into the 
facts contained in the petition of Harriette Browne 0'C, 
nor, stating her belief that her brother, Mr. F pas 
O'Connor, is of unsound mind, and praying that h 

“ak ; eee 3 @ may 
be discharged fi rom custody, in order that he may be im 
mediately placed in confinement under proper medical 
treatment, have considered the matter to them referred 
and agreed to the following report :—Your committee have 
inquired into the facts contained in the petition presented 
by Miss Harriette Browne O’Connor, praying that Mr 
Feargus O’Connor, being a lunatic, may ‘be disc ; 
from custody, in order that he may be iminediately laced 
in confinement under proper medical treatment, nA the 
find that the same are true. It appears by the ovens 
of Mr. Lawrence and Dr. Tweedie that they have 
rately visited and personally examined Mr. Fear 
O'Connor, and they have each of them certified according 
to the statute that he is of unsound mind, and a pro 
person to be confined. It further appears by the evidence 
of the petitioner, that she has requested Dr. Tooke to Te. 
ceive her brother into his private asylum at Chiswick and 
that Dr. Tooke is willing to do so, according to the an. 
rangements which have been made for that purpose. The 
petitioner is the nearest relative of Mr. O'Connor in Ep. 
gland, and she has signed the order required by the 
statute requesting Dr. Tooke to receive Mr. O'Connor as 
a patient into his house. Your committee have thought 
it right to ask Dr. Tooke and Miss O'Connor whether the 
would be willing to give an undertaking that Mr. O’Con. 
nor should not be removed from Dr. Tooke’s asylum 
without previously obtaining the permission of the House, 
and they have given such undertaking accordingly. Under 
these circumstances, your committee beg leave to recom: 
mend to the House that Mr. Feargus O’Connor be dis. 
charged from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, in order 
that he may be forthwith removed into the asylum of Dr, 
Tooke, who is willing to take the necessary steps for con- 
veying him there immediately.” 

Mr. GouLBURN observed, that it was stated in the 
report that certain parties had entered into an under. 
standing that Mr. O’Connor should not be removed 
from the lunatic asylum without leave of the House. 
He wished to know whether that was intended to apply 
to the present session only ? Mr. WaLPoxe replied in 
the affirmative. 

It was then moved, and agreed to, that Mr, 0’Con- 
nor be discharged from the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms without payment of fees. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The doings in both Houses on Thursday were of a 
very miscellaneous character. The Lords rejected a 
bill withdrawing from the jurisdiction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts certain criminal offences, such as brawling 
in the church, and the like, by 68 to 45; on the 
ground, mainly, that it was piecemeal reform. The 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill went through Com- 
mittee—the Lord Chancellor approving. 

In the House of Commons, among other matters, 
there was an important petition from New South 
Wales; the purport of which was as follows :— 

“The Council declared it a duty they owed to themselves 
and to posterity to record their deep dissatisfaction with the 
constitution of the 14th of Victoria, c. 76. They were dis- 
satisfied with the administration of the waste lands and of 
the revenues generally of the colony, and they found to 
their great regret, that the land schedules were increase 
instead of being abolished. As the last act of their legis- 
lative existence, no other course was left to them than to 
protest against the imperial policy; to declare and re 
monstrate against it, and to enter that protest and decla- 
ration upon three grounds. They declared, first, that the 
Imperial Parliament had no power to tax the people of 
New South Wales, or to appropriate their revenues, but 
that all taxation should be made by the colonial Legisla- 
ture: next, that the revenues arising from the publie 
lands, of which her Majesty was trustee, could only be ap- 
propriated to the use of the colony ; thirdly, that the Cus- 
toms and other branches of revenue should be subject to 
the same control; fourthly, that the action of the Legis 
lative Council should not be fettered by interference from 
the Parliament at home; and, fifthly, that no colonial 
bills should be reserved for the sanction of her Majesty, 
unless such as affected her crown and dignity. In con- 
clusion, they declared they were prepared, if entrusted 
with their own lands and revenues, to provide for all the 
— of the colony, exclusive only of the governors 
salary.” (Hear, hear.) : 

Lord Naas presented the petition; Mr. Gladstone 
drew attention to it. The members of the Govern- 

* 4 ” 
mene took exception to the phrase “as a trustee’ —Te 
ferring to the Queen—and a discussion arose upon It 
Finally, it was ordered to lie on the table. . 

The Metropolitan Water Supply Bill went throug 
committee, and the Burial Bill was read a second time. 

At length, after a steady opposition to the land 
clauses from Sir William Molesworth, the New Zealand 
Government Bill was read a third time, and passed. 


Rowan Carnorice Procrsstons.—A Royal proclaims 
tion appeared in the London Gazette of Tuesday, warning 
all those whom it might concern, that the law forbid 
Roman Catholic processions would, in future, be strictly 
enforced. This gave rise to questions from Mr. ag 
who asked whether Government intended to publish m4 
Proclamation in the Dublin Gazette, and to prosecul 
priests for doing what had been connived at =e 
1829. Mr. WaLpoxs said, that two months ago ml 4 
vernment heard of a procession in Ireland, in wh 


Roman Catholic —— took part, and they sent a 
op, pointing out to him the pl, 
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visions of the statute of George IV., and expressing a hope 
that he had so acted without any intention of violating the 
Jaw, otherwise it would be the duty of the Government to 
t the law in force. Since then he had not heard of any 
repetition of the wer yr in Ireland, and therefore it = 
intention of the Government to give a special 

ee yy publishing the proclamation in the Doblin 
Gazette, unless a similar occurrence should take place. 
The law, he added, had not, as Mr. Keogh assumed, lain 
dormant ; but it had come to the know ledge of the Go- 
yernment that Roman Catholies in this country were going 
to renew those processions along the highways, which had 
been done away for three hundred years, by marching from 
illage to village with banners and emblems of their faith 
in honour of the Virgin Mary; and one procession had 
taken place, which moved for four miles along the high 
road, consisting of one hundred and fifty persons, with 
banners, emblems, crucifixes, and images. He had no 
hesitation in saying that such a pre ession must give much 
annoyance to others of her Majesty’s subjects; and the 
Government thought it right to prevent such a violation 
of the law, in which instance danger actually existed of a 
breach of the peace. Ifthe law in this respect were not 
observed, its violation must necessarily draw down punish- 
ment on those who, after this warning, wilfully infringed 








"Mees INTIMIDATION.—The Sceretary-at-W ar read 
a letter of explanation on Monday, in reference to the 
charge brought against General Thomas by Mr. Crawford, 
of employing his influence to coerce the vote of Sergeant 
Minley, a pensioner, at the late Enniskillen election. 
Canvassing on behalf of Mr. Whiteside was admitted, but 
the alleged intimidation was denied. Mr. Secretary Wal- 
pole considered General Thomas had acted with lmpru- 
dence, but had not been guilty of intimidation. | Sir 
Edward Blakeney has cautioned General Thomas to be 
more careful in future. 





LORD MALMESBURY AND MR. MATHER. 

The following additional letter from Mr. Scarlett 
was published on Wednesday : 

“Tur Hoy. P. C. Scanietr to THE Earn or MALMEs- 
BuryY.—(Received June 11.) 
** Florence, June 1, 1852. 

“My Lorpv,—Having recovered sutliciently to dictate 
aletter, I will now give your Lordship an account of my 
reasons for accepting 1000 francesconi as an indemnity to 
Mr. Mather. 

“Tn the first place, it was extremely difficult to prevent 
the Tuscan Government from coupling the offer of pay- 
ment with a protest aguinst the principle of responsibility. 
The only way by which I could avoid this dilemma was to 
propose that all discussion about responsibility should be 
waived, and that the Government should simply compen- 
sate Mr. Mather for the injury done to him. 

“To this suggestion the Ministers at last agreed, and 
this point gained, I considered the amount of compensa. 
tion of secondary importance, provided it were sufficient 
to mark distinctly the disposition of the Tuscan Govern- 
ment to show sympathy with the British subjects who may 
suffer similar outrages, by complying with the demands of 
her Majesty’s Government. 

“In the second place, I bore in mind that Mr. Mather 
had himself rejected the idea of any pecuniary indemnity 
while at Florence, and declared emphatically that his ob- 
ject was to vindicate the national honour. 

“Tam happy, also, to have reason to believe that the 
extent of the injury was less than has heen supposed, and 
there is no probability that if Mr. Mather’s case had been 
submitted regularly to a Tuscan tribunal, as it might have 
been had the Austrian officer been amenable to Tuscan 
law, so large a sum as 1000 francesconi would have been 
awarded, 

“Thirdly—However unjustifiable, in the eyes of civilized 
nations, are the severe regulations of the Austrian military 
service, it must not be forgotten that by Mr. Mather’s own 
dmission, his tone and manner towards the officer on duty 
at the head of his troops, previous to the assault, were, to 
tay the least, highly imprudent, and that to his own indis- 
¢retion must be partly attributed the misfortune which 

el him. . 

“Lastly—I thought it right to take the advantage of 
the opportunity which presented itself of obtaining the 
liberation of the two Stratfords, thus concluding all mat- 
ters of difference between the British and Tuscan Govern- 
ments, 

“Trusting that your Lordship and her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will approve of my proceedings, I have, &e., 

(Signed) * P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT.” 


ALDERMAN SALOMONS VICTORIOUS. 
Ax attorney named Chubb renewed the 1 
tion of Mr. Alderman Salomons, by brinying an action 
mn the Court of Exchequer on M nday for the recovery 
of 1500/., consisting of penalties for having illegally 
Voted three times in t] 


gal persecu- 


for Q b gaa House of Commons as member 
t Greenwich. The plaintiff’s counsel, Mr. Edwin 
James, Q.C., narrated the facts of the former action, 
pen had been brought for a similar object, in which 
me Court had decided that the defendant was liable, 
” ny which the plaintiff had ultimately taken the 
verdict for one penalty only. . 


This action, he endea- 
Voured to show, ha 


the Chief d been friendly and ¢ Musive ; but 

cara aron stopped him, saying that it would be 
’ go into these matters when the defendant 

set up this former action as a defence. 

Pr John Abel Smith, M.P., was called to prove 

2 Proceedings in the House of Commons; but on 

 odjection of Mr. Willes, the defendant’s counsel, 


met ng the Chief Baron informing Mr. Smith 


could not be compelled to give evidence of 








the proceedings of the House of Commons with- 
out the leave of the House, Mr. Smith conse- 
quently declined to answer any further questions on 
the subject. 

A clerk in the House of Commons produced a 
printed book, containing the journal and votes of 
the House; but as he had not examined that par- 
ticular copy with the original, it was rejected as in- 
adinissible. 

Sir Denis Le Marchant, Clerk of the House of 
Commons, proved that Mr. Salomons, in taking the 
caths, had omitted the magic words, “on the true 
faith of a Christian.” 

Mr. Gray remembered the voting of Alderman 
Salomons. “ The vote is given first, and then it is re- 
corded. He voted in the ordinary way in which a 
member votes. He came up in the lobby and caused 
his name to be inscribed in the Division List. He 
voted as a member three times on three divisions.” 

Lord Mareus Hill, M.P., who acted as teller on the 
night in question was next called; but a similar ob- 
jection being taken to his evidence as to that of Mr. 
John Abel Smith, he declined to answer any questions 
as to the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. James urged that Lord Marcus Hill, as a teller, 
was included in the leave fiven by the House to its 
officers, and therefore might give evidence; but the 
Chief Baron held that he was not an officer of the 
House. 

Mr. James Jenkins, an attorney, was next called. 
He knew Alderman Salomons. He heard him state at 
a meeting at the City of London Tavern, called on the 
subject of the Jewish disabilities, that he had voted 
in the House, and that if the view taken by his oppo- 
nents was correct, he had incurred severe penalties. 

Mr. Gray was then recalled, and produced the 
original book kept by the clerk, containing the record 
of the proceedings of the House, and the entries of the 
three votes in question. 





Mr. Willes, in addressing the jury on behalf of the | 


defendant, complained bitterly of the manner in which 
Mr. James, the counsel for the plaintiff, had opened his 
case, in endeavouring to excite a prejudice against the 
defendant. It was not Mr. Willes’s intention to set 
up the other action as a defence; but he maintained 
that the latter was a bond fide action, brought for the 
purpose of trying the question of law. The present 
action, however, was that of a mere informer, brought 
for the purpose of extortion. At all events, it was 
clear that the plaintiff could only recover for one 
penalty. 

The Chief Baron said he should so direct the jury. 
However many times a member might vote in one day 
without having taken the proper oaths, he would only 
subject himself to one penalty of 5002. 

Mr. James said he took a different view of the case, 
and should tender a bill of exceptions to such a direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Willes said he had thought at one time that 
these proceedings had been instigated by some one who 
Was anxious, on public grounds, to raise the question a 
second time; but he was now convinced that the 
action was that of a mere common informer, and that 
being the case, he was sure that the jury would look 
narrowly at the evidence, and reject the plaintifl’s case 
unless it was established by the clearest proof. He 
then submitted, that but for the evidence of Mr. 
Jenkin, who was introduced as a joint conspirator with 
the defendant in the first place, and then assumed the 
part of a spy and informer, there was no evidence on 
which the jury could rely for proof of the fact that 
Mr. Alderman Salomons had committed any act, which 
would subject him to this penalty. Much evidence 
had been offered and rejected, and that which had been 
received and would be left to their unprejudiced con- 
sideration by the learned judge was, he asserted, wholly 
insuflicient to satisfy the jury that the defendant had 
voted; and unless that was made out by direct testi- 
mony, they were bound to return a verdict for the 
defendant, and so defeat the informer. 

The Chief Baron in summing up, again gave it as 
his opinion that only one penalty could be recovered, 
arriving at that conclusion from the analogy of this 
case, both with other penal statutes which had been 
similarly interpreted, and with the law affecting the 
right of voting in the House of Lords. He observed, 
that the topic which the plaintifi’s counsel had intro- 
duced was totally irrelevant, and had been brought in 
most unnecessarily and improperly. The previous 
action not having been pleaded, could not now be set up 
in defence by the defendant. 

“ At the same time he must observe that he knew no 
social obligation on a man in the position of the defendant, 
who had done an act subjecting him to a penalty, to sub- 
mit to the mercy of the first informer, especially when the 
penalty was incurred in the open vindication of what the 
defendant bond fide believed to be the law of the land and 
his rights. The Chief Baron afterwards proceeded to direct 





the attention of the jury to the question, whether Mr. 
Alderman Salomons had been proved by legal and suffi- 
cient evidence to have voted an the 2ist of July in the 
House of Commons. As this was an action under a highly 
penal statute to recover a large yy, and not an ordi- 
nary action for money, they ought to expect from the 
plaintiff direct and clear proof of the allegations in his de- 
claration—the principal of which was, that the defendant 
had voted. This gave rise to the question, ‘In what did 
voting consist ?” At first, from the evidence of Mr. Gray, 
the Clerk of the House, he (Sir F. Pollock) would have 
inferred that a member voted when he entered the House 
from the lobby after a division; but on consideration he 
should say that it was not so. Neither did the act of put- 
ting down the name constitute the act of voting, in his 
opinion. It was the act of leaving the House after the 
gute had been put which constituted the act of voting. 

hat was his very strong opinion; but it was difficult to 
say that a man had | unless you could show how he 
voted, and though there was evidence here of three divi- 
sions, and the defendant’s name had been inscribed as 
many times in the list by Mr. Gray as having voted, still 
there was no proof that he was in the House when the 
question was put, nor that he left it on the division taking 
place to go into the lobby for the »urpose of voting; so 
that in his opinion there was not that clear proof which 
ought to have been given, and might have been given, on 
= part of the plaintiff. But it was for the jury to decide 
that.” 

Sir F. Pollock was not aware that the plaintiff 
had given evidence of any arrangements in the House 
which would make it certain that Mr. Salomons had 
left the House in order to proceed to the division. 
The jury might have no moral doubt of the fact, but 
they ought to find for the defendant, unless they were 
satisfied, not by reasoning and inference, but by actual 
legal proof, of the commission by the defendant of the 
offence imputed to him. 

The Jury retired for five minutes, and on their re- 
turning, their foreman, who, it is said, was of the 
Jewish persuasion, announced a verdict for the defen- 
dant. Both parties tendered bills of exceptions to the 
summing up of the Chief Baron. 





POLICE INTERFERENCE IN BUNNER’S 
FIELDS. 
THE subjoined correspondence with the Secretary of 
State has been handed to us, and we readily give it 
publicity. 
10, Patriot Square, Victoria Park, 
16th May, 1852. 

Srr,—I most respectfully inform you, that on Sunday 
(this 16th inst.) an injudicious, and, in my opinion in com- 
mon with others, an illegal interference with the rights of 
Englishmen took place, by the forcible prevention by the 
police of persons assembling in Bonner’s Fields to converse 
with each other—to exhort and address each other on so- 
cial, political, and religious subjects, as by the laws and 
customs of this country they have a right to do. 

The superintendent of the K division professed to act 
by the orders of the Commissioners of Police, which, if so, 
makes this interference a most grievous — requiring 
to be redressed, and such proceedings for the future pre- 
vented. 

I most respectfully inquire of you whether the order to 
interfere was issued direct from the Home Office, and by 
what law, or pretence of law, such interference has taken 
place. 

I an, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Jas. SAVAGE. 
To the Hon. — Walpole, 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

To which the following reply (not answer) was received 
on the Ist of June :— 

Whitehall, 3ist May, 1852. 

Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Walpole to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your complaint of the interfer- 
ence of the police to prevent persons assembling in Bon- 
ner’s Fields on Sundays; and to inform you that Mr. 
Walpole has inquired into the facts of the case, and is of 
opinion that the interference of the police was not im- 
proper. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
8. J. H. Joxuirvn. 
Mr. James Savage, 

10, Patriot Square, Victoria Park. 

Qy.—Will the opinion of the Home Secretary be consi- 
dered by the people of this country a sufficient warrant for 
proceedings not sanctioned by law, and subversive of their 
rights ? lo 

As our readers know, mounted and foot police, 
armed with swords, dispersed the people assembled to 
preach and teach, On May 23, the Sunday following 
the arbitrary reply of Mr. Walpole, who simply in- 
formed the members for the Tower Hamlets that no 
one would be allowed to preach there, the fields pre- 
sented a remarkable spectacle. “ Several thousands of 
persons,” says the Daily News, “ were walking about, 
who, the moment the police had vacated any spot, col- 
lected there in groups, discussing and conversing, till 
the police came again and dispersed them. Two 
speakers began to address the people; and, on being 
forcibly removed by the police, requested to be taken 
into custody : but the police averred that their orders 
were to arrest nobody. This denial of an opportunity 
to test the legality of the prohibition was perplexing. 
It was difficult to see how any kind of public meeting, 
on any day of the week, could be secure from repres< 
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sion, at the mere will of the Government, or of the 
police, if this invasion of a supposed right were sub- 
mitted to; and it was decided to meet every Sunday 
as usual, till the question was settled in one way or 
another, and to do as much in the way of assemblage 
and speaking as the police could not prevent. There, 
then, may be seen any Sunday thousands of persons 
walking about, in order to obey the order to keep 
moving, and discussing and reading aloud as they 
walk.” 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From oun OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Lerrer XXV. 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, 15th June, 1852. 

Lovis BonaPaRTE has had the projected laws for levy- 
ing additional taxes laid before the Legislative Body. 
The proposed laws consist.of a duty on carriages, a 
legacy duty, and an exorbitant duty on paper and alcohol. 
The effect of the tax upon paper will be to increase the 
cost of that article some 25 to 30 per cent., and is con- 
sequently a serious blow struck at the numerous de- 
pendents upon the paper trade, such as printers, book- 
sellers, and engravers. The duty on alcohol, which 
was to have commenced in January, 1853, will begin on 
the 1st of August. The pecuniary necessities of the 
Elysée are most urgent. 

These measures were discussed by the Council of 
State, in Bonaparte’s presence, last Friday, and were 
warmly opposed by M. Boinvilliers. He said it was 
unworthy a strong Government to have recourse to 
systems of vague, indefinite, and uncertain taxation ; 
that such means should be left for weak Governments. 
The last words made a visible impression upon Louis 
Bonaparte, who forthwith reminded the debaters of 
what he had done in the cause of order. He then ex- 
plained his theory of taxation, from which it appeared 
that he advocated that the great weight of taxation 
should be borne by the rich. The Council of State did 
not fail to perceive that Louis Bonaparte’s aim was not 
so much to raise a revenue as to make himself popular. 
A member of the Council of State then rose, and sug- 
gested to Bonaparte that he should, for consistency’s 
sake, withdraw the proposed duty on alcohol and salt, 
which affected principally the poorer classes. The pro- 
posed duty on salt, which produced but little return, 
was accordingly withdrawn. That on alcohol, which 
is expected to yield a revenue of twenty millions, was 
maintained. These fiscal measures met with a poor 
reception in the Legislative Body. The reading of the 
bills was several times interrupted by the murmurs of 
the Assembly, which seemed to have shaken off its usnal 
apathy. The question before the Assembly required 
an immediate decision. Were the members, with a 
view to save time, and to be able to pass the bills before 
the end of the session, which terminates on the 28th of 
June, to refer these projects of law to the Committee 
on the Budget, or should they nominate a fresh com- 
mittee, which, owing to the loss of time it would entail, 
would be equivalent to an indefinite adjournment. A 
great number of deputies demanded to be heard in fa- 
vour of the latter course, which was eventually adopted 
by a large majority. The fate of these untoward pro- 
jected laws seems to be foretold in the reception already 
given them by the Legislative Body. The deputies are 
determined to reject them. 

The Council of State had another sitting on Satur- 

day, at which Louis Bonaparte was not present, to con- 
sider the detached clauses of the project of law on the 
departmental and communal organization. The Go- 
vermment project was rejected, the present law will there- 
fore be provisionally maintained. The Council of State 
then went through the numerous amendments proposed 
by the Legislative Body in the Budget of 1853. Some 
of the amendments proposed a reduction of 30,000 
men in the army, and of twenty-six millions in the 
Budget. The amendments were opposed by the mi- 
nisters, and one of them, Persigny, warmly attacked 
the Committee on the Budget. After having com- 
plained of the hostility of the committee, he said, 
“We know the means adopted by these dexterous gen- 
tlemen to be admitted into the Committee.” Bonaparte 
is not less annoyed than his ministers. Apropos of 
the reduction of the army by 30,000 men, as proposed 
by the committee, he some time since said, “If they 
vote this diminution, I will decree an increase of a 
hundred thousand men, and we shall see who will carry 
the day then.” In reply to Bonaparte’s threats, the 
committee on the Budget adopted the Mérode amend- 
ment exempting the Orleans property from auction 
duty, effecting thereby a saving of 1,800,000 francs, 
which would otherwise have reached the coffers of the 
State. 

The appeal instituted by the Government against 
the decision of the Tribunal of the Seine, which had 
declared its competency to take cognizance of the decree 
of the 22nd January confiscating the Orleans property, 








will be brought before the Council of State this day 
(Tuesday). M. Cornudet will read the report, which 
decides, as I stated three weeks ago, in favour of the 
competency of the ordinary tribunals. M. Reverchon 
had been designated as the Government Commissary, 
but Bonaparte, having heard that he was prepared to 
decide favourably as to the competency, quashed the 
appointment, and named M. Maigne in his stead. The 
Council of State was beset in this affair by incessant 
intrigues. I have already alluded to this subject in a 
former letter. Louis Bonaparte threatened personal 
violence against a certain number of the members, and 
spoke of dismissing every Councillor of State who 
should vote against the Government in this aflair. I 
suppose, nevertheless, the Council of State will do its 
duty, and that, notwithstanding Bonaparte’s threats, it 
will reject the arbitrary pretensions of the Govern- 
ment. 

The truckling policy of Louis Bonaparte, as regards 
the clergy and the foreign powers, continues. To con- 
ciliate the good graces of Russia, he has just issued a 
decree withdrawing from the Polish refugees the relief 
which France had given them for twenty years. The 
motives of this decree are set forth in the most hypo- 
critical verbiage. To degerve the good graces of the 
clergy, Bonaparte has authorized the procession of the 
Fete-Dieu through the streets of all the towns. 
Nay, more, orders have been given to the troops 
to accompany these processions. In several towns the 
inhabitants have derisively sent wax candles to the 
officers, telling them that wax tapers are the only 
swords they are worthy to wear. Of course the 
clergy are daily becoming more audacious. For some 
time past they have recommended, through their organ 


| the Univers, the suppression of Ancient History and 





Letters. Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, Pindar, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ta- 
citus, &e., are proscribed by the fiery organs of the 
priests, who object to these books being put into the 
hands of young people. This insane proscription is 
not confined to ancient classics, it extends to Bossuet 
and Fenelon among the moderns. Bossuet, the eagle of 
Meaux, and Fenelon, the swan of Cambray, are rejected 
as Gallican by these infuriated ultra-montanists. The 
dispute at this moment is raging most violently: French 
bishops are thundering forth their bulls one against 
another. 

The refusals to take the oath still prevail. A third 
of the departmental and municipal councillors through- 
out France have resigned, and it is expected that the 
proportion will reach half the whole number of these 
functionaries. In the list of “resigned” professors, 
must be added Barthélémy St. Hilaire, of the Museum 
of Natural History ; Chomel, of the Ecole de Méde- 
cine; Catalan, Professor of Mathematics, St. Louis 
College ; Gourgeon, Professor of History at Bordeaux, 
who have all refused to take the oath. 

The Legitimists, on their side, obeying the sum- 
mons of the Comte 
ing the oath they had already taken. The Comte de 
Villiers, among others, sent in his resignation, in the 
following terms:—“ Being desirous of following the 
advice which comes to us from the exi/ed, I have ad- 


dressed a letter to the Mayor of St. Nazaire, containing | 


my resignation of the office of municipal councillor of 
that commune, and withdrawing the oath I took a 
month agu.” Bonaparte had, in some localities, caused 
citizens to be prosecuted before the tribunals for refus- 
ing the oath: M. Verney, ex-President of the Tribunal 
of Commerce at Evreux, was amongst the number. He 
had been accused of having excited the hatred and con- 
tempt of the people against the Government ; but was 
acquitted, Bonaparte’s procureur (public accuser) ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeal of Rouen, which, on 
Saturday, pronounced another acquittal of M. Verney, 
and condemned Bonaparte to pay the costs. 

The spirit of opposition, as you perceive, is gradually 
extending in France, and everything is being organized 
for resistance. The republican party has at length sue- 
ceeded in re-organizing itself, and, in a very short 
time, you will find it once more at work. 
the Legimists and Orleanists, the fusion is complete 
between the heads, and cannot fail shortly to extend to 


the ranks of the respective parties. The Princes of the | 


House of Orleans have overcome the opposition of the 
Duchess of Orleans, and have adhered unconditionally 


to the absolute supremacy of the Comte de Chambord.* | 


Persecutions and arrests have re-commenced with re- 
newed vigour. The journeymen hatters had appointed 
delegates to collect a subscription in aid of their pro- 
scribed brethren. Fifteen of these delegates were ar- 
rested last Friday, at Bléneau, in the Yonne. Several 


insurgents, who had been set at liberty, were re-cap- | 


tured on the 9th of June, and sent off to Algiers im- 
mediately. Six others were removed from the same 


* We repeat our reservation of last week, a to the ac- 
ceptance of the fusion at Claremont.—|Ep. of Leader.) 





commune on the next day, and forwarded to the came 
destination. At Perpignan, the wife of an unfortunate 
political exile had died of a broken heart ; more than 
2000 citizens followed her to the grave. The authori. 
ties, viewing this as a culpable manifestation, arrested 
twenty-five persons for having been present on the Ot. 
casion. s. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tue following a — of the proceedings in the 
appeal of the Orleans family against the Confiscation 
ee — aie 
“COUNCIL OF STATE. 
“ Public Sitting of the 15th of June. 
“M. Baroche, President. 
“THE PROPERTY OF THE ORLEANS PAMILY, 

“The Council was this whole day occupied in the consi. 
deration of the question brought before it by the Prefect 
of the Seine, respecting the judgment in which the Seine 
Civil Tribunal of First Instance, in the early part of last 
May, declared its competency to take cognizance of the 
decrees dated the 22d of last January, relative to the pro- 
perty belonging to the Orleans family. In conform 
with the organic decree of the Council of State, the sitting 
of to-day consisted of the members of the opposite section, 
and of an equal number selected from amongst the other 
sections. The sitting was opened at half-past ten, when 
there were but a very few auditors present; but 
afterwards the audience increased rapidly, and at one 
o'clock the hall was so densely crowded, that a large num. 
ber of persons were compelled to take refuge in the outer 
gallery. 

“The President having called upon the reporter. 

“M. Leon Cornudet read his report, in which were re 
lated the circumstances that led to the dispute, and briefly 
stated the arguments which had been urged either for or 
against the competency of the tribunal ; but the report did 
not conclude with any recommendation. 

“M. Paul Fabre followed the reporter, and in his plead. 
ing maintained that the competency of the tribunal had 
been clearly established. In conclusion, he submitted to 
the Council as the basis of the discussion the two following 
questions :— 

“1, Have the Princes of Orleans, from 1830 to 1852 
been the legitimate proprietors of the estates of Monceaux 
and Neuilly ? 

“2. In case they were recognised as the legitimate pro- 
prietors of said estates from 1830 to 1852, have they ceased 
to be so in virtue of the decree of the 22nd January? 

“M. Maigne, Government Commissary, demanded the 
confirmation of the decree so far as related to the pro 
comprised in the grant of August 7, 1830; and that it 
should be annulled so far as respected the property de- 
scended to the Orleans family from Princess Adelaide.” 

At half-past three the publie were desired to withdraw 
while the Council were in deliberation. 

At the sitting of the Corps Legislatif on Tuesday the 





de Chambord, are witlhdraw- | 


As for | 


Tobacco Monopoly Bill was renewed for ten years; and 
170,000f. were voted for the restoration of the Church of 
St. Quen, at Rouen. 

At the Zollverein conference on the 7th inst. Prussia 
formally declined the idea of a customs’ union with Austria. 
Prussia states numerous arguments, which force it to de- 
cline, for an indefinite length of time, the idea of a cus 
toms’ union with the imperial states. The proportion of 
production and consumption in the two territories 18 t00 
different ; the mode of dividing the common revenue, a 
proposed in the Vienna draft, is too faulty; the Austrian 
state monopolies would, in spite of the union, prevent free 
| intercourse, and so forth. As regards a treaty of com- 
merce, the declaration repeats that the Prussian Govern. 
ment is very willing to effect one, and fully convinced of 
| its high utility; but, until the Zollverein shall have been 
reconstructed, and the one contracting party thereby called 
into definite existence, it would be waste of time to nego- 
| tiate, particularly as the business of renewing the Zollverein 
involves the discussion of so many weighty points, and 
must occupy so much time, that the task dare not be in- 
| cumbered by adding all the difficulties of a treaty with 
Austria. With reference to this argumentation the 
official Dresden Gazette makes some remarks, whieh indi- 
cate the mode in which the coalition Governments are 
inclined to meet the declaration in question. “ , 
sian declaration,” it says, “is a renewed refusal ; but its 
tenour gives room rather for the hope of an agreement 
than for the fear of a breach. Prussia enters for the first 
time on the merits of the case, and this, indeed, may be 
regarded as the commencement of a negotiation; the 
argumentation brought forward imposes on the Prussian 
Government the duty of relinquishing its resistance @ 
soon as its reasoning against the expediency of entering 
| on the treaty with Austria shall have been refuted. 
| On the other hand, the Post Ampt Gazette of the Mth 
says:—* Count de Buol Schauenstein, Austrian — 
| of Foreign Affairs, has had delivered to Baron de Man- 
teuffell a note, dated the 23rd ult., announcing — 
| that all negotiations relative to the Commercial and Cus 
| toms’ question were broken off. This note was written m 
reply to a despatch of M. de Manteuffel, who had reques 
a positive declaration. The Cabinet of Vienna has 
| declared to the Governments of the ai Darms' 
that it will no longer negotiate with Prussia. P 

The representation of Schiller’s “ William Tell ” has 
been prohibited at Trieste. 

Gdnteme is threaded in almost all directions by mem 
bers of the Imperial Russian family, who travel 80 er 
and change their place of residence so often, as to 
it difficult to follow their movements. The Emperor com 
tinues, meantime, at Warsaw, which is the scene of gran 
reviews and fétes. 

The Weeeh Gazette contains a rumour which, — 
absurd, is important as a revelation of the aims ant 


| dencies of the parti prétre throughout the : 
| Fs instance, the locale of ‘their operatioah 


| Belgium is, in this instance, the | 
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— 
where “ important events, not precisely the suppression, 
but ‘ modifications of the constitution,” are 
said to be preparing. The objects of these modifications 
it is stated, the repeal of several laws passed by the 
nd ministry, the increase of the royal power, and the 
imission of the catholic party - otices of state, from 
which they are at present excluded. “as 

The wish is father to the thought, but the realization, 

q i t. 
we believe, very distan 

Second Chamber of the Duchy of Hesse has re- 
B > message from the Government, relieving it from 
the duty of deliberating upon a bill for regulating the 

inasmuch as a press law for all Germany will soon 
, ulgated by the German Diet. re 

Ghenover Frederick William of Prussia rises to the 
surface of “ Prussian Intelligence’’ we always seem to find 
him—drinking a toast. “ To-day,” says a Breslau corres- 

lence of a daily journal, dated the 12th inst. * To-day 
the King and Queen visited the Exhibition of Industry. 
After having inspected it in detail, his Majesty retired 
totake some refreshment, when he took the opportunity 
of drinking ‘Success to the Silesian Industrial Exhibition. 

The young Emperor of Austria’s progress in Hungary 
is like all royal and imperial progresses, a succession of 
triumphs. . . 

“1 forbear,” writes the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, “loading your columns with the particulars of 
the grand doings in Pesth, as reported in the Government 
papers. Reviews, dinners, grand receptions, state visits 
to the national theatre of Hungary, and illuminations 
everywhere, seem to be the order of the day, as long as 
his Majesty chooses to accept this kind of homage. One 
reads of nothing but enthusiastic H/jens, popular fétes, 
national costumes, music, high prices, and revelling. Ac- 
cording to the papers, the Emperor has met, and continues 
to meet, with a perfect ovation at every step he takes 
among his loyal Hungarians, who, we are assured, have 
come to their senses, and resolved completely to forsake 
their evil ways.” 

The Danish Government disavows all loans and debts 
made by the Schleswig-Holstein (revolutionary) Govern- 
ment, and declares them as in no way binding on the 
State. , 

The subjoined extract from the correspondence of the 
Daily News gives a fair notion of the manner in which 
justice is administered at Naples. The political trials for 
the affair of May 15, 1848, are still dragging on: and the 
nature and method of the evidence for the accusation is 
thus described — 

“Ore of the most glaring instances of the means used 
toinc:iminate the accused came out from a soldier, a cer- 
tain Carpentieri, brother of the celebrated paid denouncer 
of that name. He stated that on the 14th and 1béth of 
May he had seen all the prisoners forming and fighting at 
the barricades (one of the accused, M. Leopardi, was at 
Turin at that time). After this assertion, a prisoner, M. 
Viseusi. rose and presented the court with “a certificate of 
service,” signed by the colonel of this witness’s regiment, 
and General Saluzzi, which proved that the soldier Car- 
pentieri, on the 14th and 15th of May, was on duty in the 
barracks!" The court was obliged to accept this document, 
because it was a military declaration, 

. Another witness declared he had seen one of the 
prisoners kill 50 Swiss soldiers on the 15th of May, where- 
upon the accused reminded the court that the official report 
stated that only 45 Swiss had fallen on that day. 

“Such is the character of most of the evidence brought 
forward by the crown. Whether any or all of the accused 
under trial did or did not take part in the events of 

ay 15 is a question; one thing, however, is quite certain, 
that the means employed to prove their guilt is the most 
degrading and illegal that could be employed in a court of 
Justice. 

“More than one prisoner has declared to the court that 
they knew their fate; but that which has alarmed the 
accused most, is the retirement of his Majesty to Gaeta, 
where he refuses audiences. ; 
condemned to death, no one would be permitted to ap- 
proach the throne on behalf of the unhappy victims of the 
constitution of 1848.’ : 

, The Queen of Portugal returned to Lisbon on the 2nd 
instant, and on the ith went in state to the cathedral, to a 
Te Deum in thanksgiving for her safe arrival. Her appear. 
ance caused little enthusiasm on the part of the people. 
ELECTION MATTERS. 
LONDON. 

FivspvRY.—There will be a contest for this borough, 
ag Mr, Wakley has definitively declined to come for- 
ward again. Mr. Alderman Challis continues to can- 
vass, through his friends. His opinions are not very 
ov made out in his communications with the 
electors, 

ROUTEWARK.—A meeting of the electors was held, 
a ednesday evening, in New Newton-street, Ber- 
mondsey, Sir William Molesworth addressed the 
ty and, referring to the objections made against 

im, he said that he could never vote for the disendow- 
la ’ of Maynooth while the Protestant church in Ire- 
my continued to be endowed. He opposed the Militia 
om and was in favour of reduction in our naval and 
wnae establishments. “He dreaded and abhorred 
je “y at the same time he was not a Peace Society 
aL, would prefer to fight than to suffer an in- 

ae to our country by the mightiest foreign 


Le reNSTER.—The Carlton Club intend to start 
Maidstone (the son of the I 


the rejected of N ewark), 
mlnster, 


Earl of Winchilsea, and 
for the representation of West- 





So, should the prisoners be 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Beprorp.—Mr. Chisholm Anstey has come for- 
ward ! 
Bopmry.—Captain Vivian, late “second” to Mr. 


Smythe in the Weybridge duel, has addressed a letter 
to his constituents retiring from the representation. 
He quotes Dr, Johnson and Lord Kaimes, the Scotch 
jurist, as extenuators of affairs of honour, and enume- 
rates a whole list of eminent statesmen as participators 
in them, winding up by lamenting the sacrifice of the 
dearest ambition of his life, and by sorrowfully re- 
nouncing all prospect of political connexion with Bod- 
min. 

CuesTER.—The Honourable W. O. Stanley has 
taken the field as a candidate for this city. The ground 
will be contested with him by Mr. Samuel Holmes, of 
Liverpool, Mr. Holmes is a professed Derbyite, and 
one of the most active opponents of Mr, Cardwell ; 
yet he throws over Protection in his address to the 
electors of Chester. 

Devonrorr.—Sir George Berkeley bas issued an 
address to this constituency, in which the following 
passage occurs :—— 

“ Having been brought up in, and having become from 
conviction firmly attached to, the Protestant religion as 
established in this country, [ rejoice to find that her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers have felt it their duty to support an in- 
quiry into the system of education at Maynooth, and you 
may rest assured that no efforts shall be wanting on my 
part to maintain and support the principles of our holy and 
revered Protestant faith in all their integrity. 

“With a firm conviction that the repeal of the corn- 
laws has caused great distress among a large and influen- 
tial body of the community, I am one of those who con- 
sider the relief to be afforded to this body ought to result 
from a readjustment of the taxation of the country. Iam 
not, therefore, prepared to assist in any measure which 
would have for its object a reimposition of a duty on 
foreign corn.” 

A fourth candidate, Sir John Heron Maxwell, Bart., 
Lieutenant R.N., has made his appearance. He an- 
nounces himself a supporter of the Government, an 
opponent of Maynooth, and one who, while deeply re- 
gretting the sudden alteration of ou? commercial sys- 
tem in 1846, cannot on any pretence admit of a return 
to a duty on foreign corn. 

GiLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Mr. Robert B. Hale, in his 
address soliciting re-election, says :— 

“T shall oppose any aggressive attack upon the esta- 
blished church, and am not prepared to sanction any ad- 
ditional grant of public money to the church of Rome; 
and while I shall give my uncompromising opposition to 
any rash innovations upon our ancient constitution, I shall 
always cheerfully support any measures of useful improve- 
ment. I beg to state that on this occasion, as well as on 
the last, I stand in an entirely independent position in 
soliciting your support.” 

Harwicu.—Captain Warburton, R.A., a liberal, has 
accepted an invitation to stand for the representation of 
this borough. 

Hertrrorp.—Mr. Charles Dimsdale has been brought 
forward by the Marquis of Salisbury as a candidate for 
this county, the marquis having abandoned Lord 
Mahon. Mr. Dimsdale commenced his canvass as a 
Protectionist, but has now declared his intention of 
opposing “every attempt to impose a tax on the 
bread ot the people.” The Marquis of Salisbnry is a 
member of the Derby ministry. 

Higu Wycompe.—Sir G. H. Dashwood, and Mr. 
M. 8. Smith will stand for this borough. At a meet- 
ing of electors on Wednesday week it was determined 
to support, as the colleague of Sir G. H. Dashwood, a 
candidate who would support Mr. Hume’s motion for 
an amendment of the national representation, vote by 
ballot, triennial Parliaments, and a more equitable 
arrangement of electoral districts. 

Kina’s Lynn.—Mr. Robert Pashley, Q.C., who is 
in favour of Parliamentary reform, extension of the 
suffrage, and vote by ballot, will contest this borough 
against Lord Stanley and Lord Jocelyn. Mr. Pashley 
was one of the candidates for York. 

LANCASHIRE (SouTH).—It appears that the Derby- 
ites will dispute this constituency, although the attempt 
was abandoned some months ago. The Derbyites 
seem to have opened up an unexpected vein of gold. 
In reply to the question, “ Have you the candidates ?” 
it was replied a few days since, “ No, but we have the 
money.” However, the candidates have now appeared 
in the persons of Sir Thomas Hesketh, and Captain 
Egerton, a son of Lord Ellesmere. 

LivERPOOL.—At a meeting of the Dissenters of this 
city, held on Friday week, it was unanimously resolved 
to support Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Ewart. It is said 
that this decides the contest, as it was upon the support 
of this body that Mr. Mackenzie, as a champion of 
Protestantism, chiefly relied. The chairman of the 
meeting above mentioned observed, amidst the cheers 
of the andience, “ Their (the Government) main stock- 
in-trade is the endowment of the College of Maynooth— 
a subject on which Mr. Mackenzie must be very much 


at home, and with which he cannot fail to be thoroughly 











acquainted, having more than once changed his mind 
about it, and consequently taken a very comprehensive 
and commanding view of it in all its bearings.” 

MaccixsFieLp.—There are three candidates for this 
borough, Mr. Brocklehurst and Mr. John Williams, the 
present members, who are both Liberals, and Mr. C. E. 
Egerton, a “ Derbyite.” Mr. Brocklehurst is said to 
be sure of his return. Mr. Egerton contested Chester 
in 1850 as a Protectionist, but he is said to to have 
vast wealth, which he declares he will use in every 
“legitimate” manner towards obtaining his return. 

Mar.porovGu.—Lord Ernest Bruce and Mr. Henry 
Baring have issued a joint address to their constituents, 
They stick to Free-trade. In general they say, “we 
desire to continue our support to the steady and pro- 
gressive march of Conservative improvement; opposed to 
all reaction and all retrogression, which sooner or later 
inevitably lead to revolution.” 

Norroxk (Easv).—Mr. Edmond Wodehouse and 
Mr. H. N. Burroughs have issued a joint address to 
their constituents, expressing a desire to give a general 
support to the present Government, believing “ that 
the maintenance or abandonment of the principles upon 
which the real liberties of this great country depend 
are involved in the question of the support which may 
be given to those ministers.” They express their con- 
fidence in the sincerity of Lord Derby’s professions to 
remedy or, at least, to alleviate the distress now aflect- 
ing the agricultural classes. 

Rrron.—Mr. Augustus Newton, formerly an inhabi- 
tant of this pocket borough, has come forward, sup- 
ported by the Anti-Corn Law League, to contest the 
seat. He declares in favour of Free-trade in its fullest 
extent, household suffrage, vote by ballot, triennial par- 
liaments, and “thorough reform” in general. 

Wiypsor.—In response to a requisition of the 
electors, Mr. Samson Ricardo, of Titness Park, Sunning 
Hill, a mild Radical, has consented to offer himself as 
a candidate. In his address he states that he has no 
confidence in the present ministry. 

Yorksuimre (NortH Ripinc).—The Honourable 
Octavius Duncombe and Mr. E. 8. Cayley, the present 
members for this division of the county, have issued 
addresses offering themselves for re-election. Mr. 
Duncombe says,— 

“Looking to the future, I cannot advise my brother 
agriculturists to expect the re-enactment of a corn law as 
existed previous to the year 1846, but we have a right to 
demand that which I have every reason to believe the pre- 
sent Government are prepared to propose, namely, some 
well-matured and comprehensive measure or measures (at 
the earliest period after the new Parliament has assembled) 
by which the taxation of the country may be more we | 
papain, agriculture relieved, and the laborious an 

1onest exertions of the farmer more amply remunerated, 
If sqgresens are made on our holy religion, as a Protes- 
tant I am determined to resist them. I have no desire, 
however, to obstruct improvement or conceal defect ; and, 
wish to afford to all who differ from me the fullest exercise 
of their opinions consistent with safety to our Constitution 
in Church and State.” 

Mr. Cayley has also issued an address, obscurely 
discoursing of prices, wages, and the increase of gold, 
suggesting a fair distribution of taxation, 

SCOTLAND. + 

EprxsvrcH.—A meeting of the “ original” Liberal 
committee of the electors of Edinburgh, was held on 
Monday, for the purpose of signifying their repentance, 
Mr. A. Black, the bookseller, and ex-Lord Provost of 
the city, proposed Mr. Macaulay as a candidate, and 
alluded to the tendency of the present state of consti- 
tuencies, while increasing the number of members of 
Parliament of good ordinary business habits; to dimi- 
nish the number of statesmen who, by deep study 
and complete leisure, by thorough knowledge of the 
governments and legislation of ancient and modern 
States, of the causes of their rise and prosperity, and 
of their decline and fall, are best qualified to act as 
legislators for a great empire, whose acuteness and 
training enable them to solve the intricate problems of 
political science. Such a statesman the committee 
were desirous to have it in their power to recommend 
to the electors. Frequent inquiries had been made of 
the members of the sub-committee, whether it was not 
possible to secure the services of Mr. Macaulay. From 
his decided statement, when formerly rejected by Edin- 
burgh, that he would not again offer himself as a can- 
didate for Parliament, it had been thought hopeless to 

apply to him. But although he would not run the 
risk of a second rejection, yet, if the constituency of 
Edinburgh elected him, Mr. Black could pledge his 
word, that Mr. Macaulay would represent them in Par- 
liament. It was accordingly resolved by the committee, 
to bring forward Mr. Macaulay, and to take all neces- 
sary steps for securing his return. 


IRELAND. 
New Ross.—Sir Thomas Redington, with a few of 
his friends, arrived in this town on the 13th of this 
month, to commence his canvass, Their entrance even 
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into the suburbs of the town was not unnoticed by the 
mob, who, under the lead of Mr. Duffy and the Rev. Mr. 
Doyle, collected under the windows of the house where 
Sir Thomas is represented as having taken refuge. 
The latter, however, contrived to slip off while Father 
Doyle was addressing the crowd, and arrived safely 
at ‘his own committee-rooms. His enemies, however, 
followed him fo his new retreat, and while he was 
addressing his friends outside, Mr. Duffy took posses- 
sion of a draper’s window next door, where, by the 
support of the sign ofa woolpack, he was able to con- 
front Sir Thomas. Mr. Duffy, under the fire of an 
eye-glass with which Sir Thomas was quietly ogling 
him, now tried to make himself heard, but his voice 
was drowned in the uproar. The mob were mean- 
while entertained by the bye-play of Father Doyle, 
who hung on by the woolpack, and exhibited a varicty 
of antics. Sir Thomas was then escorted out of the 
town by the police, but they were unable to protect 
him from the volleys of missiles with which the mob 
greeted him. The town throughout the day was at 
the mercy of the mob, who rendered the streets un- 
safe to any but friends of Mr. Dufly. Every pane of 
glass in the large house occupied by Sir Thomas 
Redington’s committee was broken, and the lower 


closed nearly all day. The mob kept up their sports 
till past midnight. The police were quite kept under. 
On the 13th the mob were still paramount, though 
the military were called out, and ordered to keep the 
rioters at bay with fixed bayonets. The reading of the 
Riot Act was also ineffectual. The Dublin Daily 
Express truthfully (!) and impartially observes, 
“Young Ireland and Socialism were the order of the 
day.” 


On Tuesday a troop of the 3rd Dragoon Guards | 


and a considerable body of the constabulary were 
brought from Kilkenny. 





MISS CATHERINE HAYES IN CHANCERY. 
Miss CATHERINE Hayes, in the month of November, 
1850, entered into an agreement with Mr. J. F. Beale, the 
music-seller, to go to America in the month of September 
ensuing, and perform there, fora period of five months, 
on certain terms. Miss Hayes, after this arrangement, 
spent some months in Italy, and, returning to England 
in April, 1851, with a reputation much increased, felt 
some dissatisfaction with the terms of her agreement, 
which was accordingly modified. Miss Hayes was to 
have 650/. per month, besides her expenses, and a pro- 
portionate share of the profits, a penalty of 3000/. 
being provided for non-performance of the contract. 
In the month of June then ensuing, Mr. Beale trans- 
ferred the benefit of his contract to Mr. Wardwell, of 
New York. In the month of August, Miss Hayes pro- 
ceeded to America, accompanied by Dr. Joy, as the 
agent and manager of Mr. Beale. She continued her 
performances, according to the agreement, till Novem- 
ber, on the 14th of which month she wrote to Mr. 
Beale, declining to act any longer under the agreement, 
on the ground, that the conduct of Dr. Joy to her had 
become so obnoxious as to be intolerable. She offered, 








her liability to Mr. Beale, and to engage her on more | 


lucrative terms. Sir James Parker, in giving his judg- 
ment, said that this would have been a case of inter- 
pleader, and that Miss Hayes would have been entitled 
to the relief usually given in such cases, if she could 
have fulfilled the usual condition, by making an affi- 
davit that there was. no collusion between her and 
Wardwell. So far as he (Sir J. Parker) could judge, 
from the evidence before him, Miss Hayes could not 
make such an affidavit. Under the circumstances, he 
declined making any order. 





“THE DIGGINGS!” 
Tue merchant ship Vimeira arrived at Portsmouth on 
the 12th of this month, from Sydney, bringing gold of 
the value of 55,000/., and intelligence from the colony 
as late as the 10th of March. The yield of gold both 
at Sydney and Port Philip was daily increasing, and 
thousands were flocking in search of it. “ Emi- 
grants” (?) were coming in abundantly from California 
and the South Sea Islands, and hundreds of Americans 
were seen going to the diggings. New Zealand had 
been bitten with the mania. ‘The new settlement of 
Canterbury was said to be deserted, and Wellington 


| and Auckland were almost in the same condition. The 
windows in the principal part of the town had to be | 


agriculiural interests had not yet suffered, it was said, 
but at Port Philip labour was becoming very scarce. 

It is stated in the Sydney Herald of the 6th of 
March, that though it is only ten months since the 


riclmess of the mines was discovered, yet the colonies | 


of New South Wales and Victoria have each shipped 
gold to the value of about 1,000,000Z, 
dent of this journal further says— 


The correspon- 


“We rejoice to add that this million of gold produced 
in New South Wales has been gathered without any seri- 
ous detriment to our other interests, and with the least 
possible disturbance of public order and tranquillity. Our 
corn-tields have still been cultivated, our sheep have still 
been shorn. The admirable order which has all along been 
maintained at our diggings, not by military restraint, but 
by the good sense and moral rectitude of the great mass of 
the diggers themselves, is indeed a just cause of pride to 
the colonists, and ought to encourage thousands of our 
fellow-subjects at home to come out and help us. 

“We need their help. Our flocks and herds are in- 
creasing, while the labour market is exhausted. Wages 


| have consequently advanced at rates averaging on the whole 
| somewhat about 30 per cent. We have ample employment 


for many thousands of emigrants, provided they be men 


| who really give a good day’s work for a good day’s wages. 


at the same time, to pay such portion of the penalty of | 


8000/., as might appear to be due from her on a settle- | 


ment of the accounts. About the same time, Wardwell | 
found himself unable to perform his agreement with | 


Mr. Beale, and, before Miss Hayes had broken off her 
agreement, as above stated, the contract again was 
transferred, Wardwell assigning it to Anthony, as secu- 
rity for a debt. It is also stated that Miss Hayes, soon 
after her letter of the 14th of November, proceeded to 
Albany, under a new agreement with Wardwell. 
Under these circumstances, Anthony took proceedings, 
in the Court of New York, against Mr. Beale, at the 
same time suing out a process of attachment in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, to attach any monies belonging 
to Beale which might be in the hands of Miss Hayes. 
Mr. Beale also obtained a similar attachment, upon the 
sum of 30002, and lying in the Union Bank of London, 
belonging to Miss Hayes, and, at the same time, com- 
menced proceedings against her in the American courts. 
Miss Hayes, thus exposed to attack on both sides, has 
applied to the Court of Chancery to restrain the Union 
Bank from paying out the 3000/., and also to restrain 
Mr. Beale from continuing his proceedings, either in 
the Lord Mayor’s courts or in the American courts 


T i 
I'he case came before Sir James Parker, on Saturday | 


last. An attempt was made to found a claim for relief 


on the ground of the contract having been obtained by | 


fraud and misrepresentation, but this fell to the ground, 
from the entire absence of proof. The charge made 
against Dr. Joy was also very strongly contradicted. 
It was urged, on behalf of Mr. Beale, that there had 
been collusion between Miss Hayes and Wardwell, and, 
from an affidavit made by Dr. Joy, it appeared that 
Miss Hayes had broken her contract on the instigation 


of Wardwell, he offering both to indemnify her against | agreed that he shall go. For the paper I send you with | 


We do not want idlers, neither do we want any more of 
that swarming class of young gentlemen who can do no- 
thing but sit on a stool and handle a quill: of these we 
have always more than enough. But persons accustomed 
to hard work, whether mechanical or rural, and persons 
having money to invest, whether of large amount or small, 
will find in New South Wales a finer opening than any 
other part of the world presents, or than was ever before 
presented.” 

Great excitement has been occasioned by the disco- 
very of gold at Fingal. It is expected that by digging 
to some depth below the surface, this mine might be 
made very productive. Victoria seems the grand point 
of rendezvous of the diggers, and around that place it 
is said that the gold turns up like earth itself. The 
Government assay office in South Australia is now in 
operation, 2910 ounces being deposited on the first 
day. 

Extract from a Private Letter, dated Adelaide, 
January 31st. 

* Besides, there is so little doing here that nearly the 
whole of those who wished to remain have, in self-defence, 
been obliged to quit. Men have gone by thousands ; 
numbers have been away, and returned for their wives 
and families. I know eight personally who left two 
months ago in company: they have returned together this 
week. The smallest sum brought was 300/., the largest 
above 900/. The wives, the children, and themselves, are 
as busy as bees, and they will be off in a swarm the week 
end, The question most frequently asked is, * When are 
you going to the diggens?’ How sick I am of hearing 
the word. The common cry is, ‘ It’s no use stopping here.’ 
Hindly-street is desolate; nearly all the shops are closed; 
bets are made that in a fortnight from this there will not 
be one shop open; and I am inclined to think there will 
not be. * ° 


that do you know, woman though I am, I have been often 
in the mind to start, not from any sudden impulse, but 
from reflection. I don’t see why I should not. If I could 
leave London-bridge, get through France, and without 
knowing a word of the language scramble across Italy to 
Venice, I don’t see what’s to stop me. * * The hay 
will not be got in for the want of hands, and the people 
have been so thinned that many kinds of farm produce can- 
not be sold; and yet all that can be taken to market brings 
large prices, but labour costs so much. What the end of 
all this will be is beyond my notions. I might give a 
thousand guesses, and they would all be wrong. I can 
only state facts. J is mad to be away: it is the inces- 
sant theme of his conversation: he has argued me out of 
his vouth being a reason why he should not; he says he’s 
as big and as strong as he ever will be; besides, if there is 
as much gold as will pay the National Debt, it will be a 
poor look-out if he cannot get nuggets enough to pay you, 
as far as gold can represent gratitude. However, I have 





You are far away, and must doubt much | 
you hear, but I see and know so much that is really truth, | 





this is the last but two that will be issued, and he will be 
| out of employment: no men to set the type, no men to 

print it after that time, and scarcely any to read it even 
now. He goes with Mr. H., the clerk, and some others,” 

CORK EXHIBITION, 

Lorp and Lady Eglinton opened the Cork Exhibition,on 
Thursday week. The ceremony was begun by the per- 
formance of the Hallelujah Chorus, with an organ ac- 
companiment. Then the executive committee read an 
address to his Excellency, and his Excellency replied, 
After that the recorder of Cork read the address of the 
corporation of Cork, and his Excellency blandly retorted 
the compliments it conveyed, adding to the honour the 
inestimable gift of a title of knighthood, changing plain 
William into Sir William Hackett, by a slap with the 
vice-regal sword. Having gracefully performed this 
office, the knightly viceroy declared the Exhibition 
opened, wishing it, of course, all the success it deserved, 

Next came an appropriate ode composed by Mr, 
Waller, known to the readers of the Dublin University 
Magazine as “ Slingsby,” set to music by Dr. Stewart, 
Lord Eglinton and his suit then paraded round the 
building, and retired, after an anthem, bearing the ex. 
traordinary title of “ May the Queen live for ever,” 
had been performed. 

Altogether, the opening has been most successful; 
natives and visitors being in a state of exuberant de 
light. Cork is crowded: all the spare beds and extem- 
pore sleeping places being full. 

The correspondent of the Morning Herald describes 
himself as being one of seventy who tenant a ball- 
room filled up with boxes. No. 40 converses with 
No. 41, and No, 60 shrieks out “ Order, gentlemen, 
do go to sleep ;” whereupon No. 40 complains of the 
impropriety of calling a gentleman to order in his own 
house. The conversation continues, and nobody gets 
any attentions from “ balmy sleep, nature’s kind nurse,” 

After the Lord-Lientenant had opened the Exhibi- 
tion, he and his Countess visited the Cork College. In 
the large hall, which was filled with a good audience, 
the President of the College read a congratulatory ad- 
dress to Lord Eglinton, speaking warmly of the state 
and prospects of the College. 

Lord Eglinton replied, praising, in the following 
terms, the system of education there pursued :— 





“The superiority of the system pursued here, and the 
diversity of the branches of learning which are taught 
under this college, are well worthy of the inspection of any 
one towhom the cause of education is dear; and it ismost 
gratifying to find that the intellectual progress of the 
pupils affords so undeniable a proof of the efficieney of the 
tuition, and their good conduct so fair a prospect of their 
becoming hereafter useful and honourable members of the 
community. 

“It is by such institutions as this, and by disseminating 
among the people such education as the cireumstances 
the times will admit of, that we must look to the internal 
well-being of our country, and to its future position among 
nations, 

In the evening a banquet was held in a large pavi- 
lion erected for the purpose in the grounds attached to 
the Exhibition buildings. A large number of noble- 
men and distinguished guests were present. The 
chairman, Sir William Hackett, proposed the health of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Lord Eglinton congratulated himself on having to 
inaugurate an undertaking from which he hoped so 
beneficial a result. He referred with satisfaction to 
the fact of the present Exhibition affording a display of 
the products of their own country. He praised the 
genius of Ireland, and enumerated many names of great 
men who had sprung from her stock. He continued— 


“Gentlemen, it is not by strife and party contention— 
it is not by religious or political dissension—it is not by 
outrage and murder—that the regeneration of Ireland 8 
to be accomplished (cries of * Hear,’ and cheers) ; it is be- 
cause of all this that misfortunes have come upon her— 
that so many of her sons have had to seek a refuge om 
| other shores—that so many of her houses are untenant 

that so much of her rich land is uncultivated. (Cheers) 
Endowed with everything that ought to make her great 
and prosperous, she has been miserable and poor, because 
she has been disunited. (Hear.) It is by the merging of 
all party feeling in the one great object, your countrys 
welfare—it is by holding out the hand of friendship to 
your fellow-countrymen— it is by preserving order and tran- 
| quillity among yourselves, that you will see happy faces— 
full haggards and empty barracks (great cheering)—that 
you will see your harbours filled, British eapital flowing 1, 
and railway enterprise carried through every corner of the 
country.” (Loud cheers.) 





And again: : 
“T have alluded to railway enterprise because I believe 
| it is one of those things which conduce most to the pros 
perity of any country; but I believe that no country, from 
ts peculiar circumstances, exists to which it would be & 
greater blessing than, if it were carried out, it would be to 
this country. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) And I believe 
that if the plan which emanated from the eapacious 
of the greatest of God's creatures I ever met (Lord &- 
Bentinck) had been carried out, we should have sec Ire- 
| land happy.” (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) 
He went on to say that he held it to be his duty to 
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railway enterprise in Ireland, and, referring 
deputation headed by Sir Edward M*‘Donald, 
wich had had an interview with him soon after his 
vival in Dublin, respecting the amount of interest 
by Government on loans made to railways in Ire- 
land, he stated that Government had returned a favour- 
able reply to his representations upon the subject, and 
that the interest on such loans would be reduced to 
four per cent., with the option of converting them into 
aterminable annuity. *, 

On Friday the Viceregal party visited Queenstown. 
The weather was brilliant. The scene up the river 
was very animated: guns were fired, flags displayed, 
ad immense gaiety everywhere. In the evening there 
was a ball in the banqueting pavilion ; and the next 
morning, having paid a farewell visit to the Exhibition, 
the Viceroy set out for Dublin. 





yk. F. O. WARD ON “RECIPROCAL TAXA- 

TION,” AND THE “BANKRUPTCY CHECK.” 
We continue the publication of Mr. Ward’s important 
eters on the “ Retail Question ” and we would par- 
ticularly direct the attention of our readers to the 
«Industrial parallels” by which he demonstrates the 
fnancial superiority of the humbler- handicrafts to 
those great manufacturing enterprizes hitherto regarded 
as of paramount importance, and as alone requiring 
legislative regulation. Mr. Ward’s comparison of 
«eotton lords and washerwomen,” first as individuals, 
and subsequently as classes, is extremely striking and 
instructive ; and the power and originality of these 
preliminary expositions dispose us to augur favourably 
of the remedial measures which this able thinker pro- 
mises to develope, so soon as public opinion is suffi- 
ciently awakened to the magnitude of the evils requiring 
on His appeal to the metropolitan press for a fair 
degree of publicity and discussion, is one to which we, 
for our part, respond with pleasure ; and we are glad 
to observe so many of the London journals giving to 
Mr. Ward’s opinions the prominence and consideration 
which they deserve. 

THE RETAIL QUESTION — “RECIPROCAL TAXA- 
TION,” AND “THE BANKRUPTCY CHECK.” 
(To the Editor of the Morning Herald.) 

Sm,—My attention has iar been called to your second 
leader against the recent decision of Lord Campbell, Dr. 
Milman, and Mr. Grote, in respect of the retail book 
trade, and against my letter on retail trade in general; to 
the influence of which letter you attribute the more 
“cruel” portions of the honourable arbitrators’ judgment. 

It is not for me to defend the able and eminent men 
whose “ humanity,” on this occasion, you impugn; but, on 
my own behalf, 1am anxious once again to disclaim the 
visionary schemes of “weeding out tradesmen,” “ abolish- 
ing competition,” “clearing away 50,000 London house- 
holders,” and “fixing the price of all goods by statute,” 
rt still attribute to me, notwithstanding my reite- 
rated disavowals. 

[ have pointed out the ruinous extravagance of our 
Iondon distributive system, and contrasted its pecuniary 
results with those of the more economical arrangements in 
partial operation at Paris; but I have expressly declined 
for the present to base any practical proposal on this com- 
parison, well knowing that the discussion of remedies is 
always premature and useless, unless preceded by ample 
proof and general recognition of the evils requiring cure. 

Should I succeed so far as to prepare public opinion for 
the profitable consideration of a measure adapted to relieve 
us from our present ruinous expenditure on duplicate retail 
establishments, I shall propose, as the next subject for dis- 
cussion, that course which seems to me best adapted to the 
existing conditions of London trade and traders. You 
will then find me, I believe, as little disposed as yourself 
for abrupt or Utopian changes, such as would require the 
“mdden invention of new employments for 60,000 super- 
seded tradesmen ;” and the “visionary aspirations” you 
enumerate, with all their hypothetical results, will appear 
to have been less my dreams than your own. You will 
also find my abhorrence of monopoly, and my reliance on 
competition to secure low prices, by no means inferior to 
yours, notwithstanding my conviction, founded on care- 
fully observed facts, that competition with recklessly mul- 
tiplied establishments invariably issues in coalitions 
(avowed or tacit) against the public—coalitions which, in 

effects on price to the consumer, are equivalent to 
monopoly; though they may leave the trader’s profits still 
reduced, by subdivision, to bare subsistence point. 
me add that, in seeking to mitigate these evils, I 
keep especially in view the interests of the retailers them- 
aa y whom thousands now pass a miserable exist- 
ronderd _ struggles for impossible success—sinking, 
e slow tortures of gradual ruin, to final bank- 
aston despair. No man who has pondered, as I have, 
Souen — of the bankruptcy check— the cankering 
dickens ron hidden beneath a smiling exterior—the 
trieval t ae deferred —the feverish gambling for re- 
the fatal ~ ul accumulating loss—the gradual approach of 
diheme afte ee pang of all, the long-delayed 
faamily-—no i on veggary to the horror-stricken wife and 
teas at In poy man, I say, could desire the con- 
wiiee maltints a limitation, even were it effectual, to the 
impartial sol, ram of retailers: nor are those who, in their 
tendone 7 icitude for the interests of the public and the 
effective, os a oy at once more mild and more 
«ws md ry | amenable, in my opinion, to the charge of 
Reverting, however, to the preliminary question whether 





THE LEADER. 








or not I have exaggerated the exhaustive nature of the 
drain on the public purse involved in this reci taz- 
ation, I beg permission to point out, in conelusion, that 
the annual establishment charges of 1000 needless shops 
(at 5001. average cost each) would equal the amount of a 
5s. duty on the corn consumed by the whole London 
population (estimating this at one quarter per head per 
annum). Or, to bring the same fact more closely home to 
the ratepayers’ apprehension, 1000 superfluous retail shops 
are equivalent, in their pressure on our resources, to a rate 
of 10d. in the pound on the entire house rental fof the 
metropolis. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
With much consideration, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. O. Warp. 





INDUSTRIAL PARALLELS :—COTTON LORDS AND 
WASHERWOMEN — JOINT-8TOCK LEVIATHANS 
AND RETAIL FRY. 

(To the Editor of the Morning Herald.) 

Srr,—I should willingly accept the character and quality 

of a “ benevolent visionary” in such excellent company as 

that of Lord Campbell, Dr. Milman, and Mr. Grote, were 

I not really in hope to “accomplish the good” which you 

regard as Utopian, by mitigating the evils which you con- 

sider past relief. 

My hopes, however, are more limited, and my remedies 
less radical, than your last able leader assumes them to be. 

For I hold that, in the social as in the individual body, 
it is possible to palliate by a/terative medicines, many ail- 
ments for which drastic treatment would be dangerous, 
and absolute cure is impossible. It is one thing to point 
out a morbid overgrowth, whether in the system of a man 
or a community,—to estimate its exhaustive drain on the 
economy, and to devise means for checking its increase ; 
it is quite another thing to propose its abrupt excision, or 
to promise, by remedial measures of any kind, its total 
dispersion. The same candour which has induced you to 
withdraw the charge of “inhumanity” will dispose you 
also, I trust, to distinguish between my cautious indue- 
tions of facts, and other men’s hasty deductions therefrom ; 
so that the charge of “ visionary speculation” may attach 
henceforth to the real offenders. 

But I would run the risk of far harsher denunciations 
than any to be expected from your courtesy for the chance 
of fixing public attention on the real and startling magni- 
tude of the charges resulting from our present random 
multiplication of retail shops and other petty establish- 
ments in London: charges unconsciously imposed on each 
other by overcrowded trades, and which I have therefore 
ventured to designate “ Reciprocal Taxation.” 

Statesmen are apt to overlook the fact that of our aggre- 
gate national resources, personal and pecuniary, the pro- 
portion engaged in the humbler handicrafts and trades 
vastly exceeds the proportion embarked in our great in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Let me exemplify this by an extreme and somewhat 
striking comparison. 

Picture to yourself, on one hand. an individual washer- 
woman, with her tubs, her soap, her irons, and her mangle; 
and on the other hand, a Manchester cotton lord, with his 
colossal factory, his costly machinery, and his 1000 or 1500 
operatives. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
marked and incontestable social predominance than that 
of the second over the first of these two individuals. 

But if now we change the point of view, and, instead of 
two individuals, contemplate two classes, we find ourselves 
constrained to reverse our estimate, and to recognise the 
lowly washing-interest superior to the lordly cotton-inte- 
rest, as well in the extent of its total operations as in the 
magnitude of its collective revenues. 

This sounds like a paradox, bul it is a simple fact, and 
one susceptible of easy demonstration. Take for this pur- 
pose a unit of production, as, for example, a shirt, and 
compare the relative pecuniary importance of the opera 
tions, textile and detergent, of which it is the subject. 

The manufacture of -a working man’s shirt costs “(on an 
average and in round figures) as follows :— 


s. da. 
Cotton, at 6d.perIb. . 2. 2... . 0 8 
Spinning . ...6s6s6ss6+s O & 
Weer ss ew tps vrsndn ds OS 
Bleaching and profit... ... 0 I} 





Cost of material. . . 1... .. 1 38 
Mekingup . 14.562 2 02+s098 





Total manufacturing cost . . . . 2 0 
The washing of such a shirt is performed, on an average, 
40 times, at a cost of a penny each time, which gives, as its 
s. d. 
Total washing cost. . . .... 3 4 
or 66 per cent. more than the manufacturing cost. 

A like proportion holds between the costlier textile and 
detergent operations of which a gentleman’s shirt is the 
subject ; and the comparison, when extended to cheaper 
articles of attire, is, of course, still less favourable to the 
commonly-assumed superiority of cotton lords to laun- 
dresses. The total washing bills of the metropolis, at the 
low average of 1s. per head per week (adopted on careful 
computation by Mr. Bullar), amount to no less than 
5,000,0001. per annum; a sum exceeding by upwards of 
2,000,0007, the estimated annual revenue drawn from 
London by the cotton manufacturers. 

If the export trade in cotton twist and calico be taken 
into the account, so also, to keep the comparison fair, must 
the detergent operations of our foreign customers ; and we 
thus arrive at irrefragable proof that the wash-tubs of the 
world outweigh, in their aggregate importance, the spin- 
ning-jennies and the power-looms. 

If, therefore, by undue multiplication of establishments, 
the apparently petty operations of the laundress are ren- 
dered costlier than they need be by only 10 per cent., the 
resources of the Londoners are more heavily taxed than 





by a rise of like amount in the price of cotton—a rise 
which would fill all Manchester gloom, and call forth 
the lamentations of the entire press. 

If, on the other hand, by any regulation of the 


washer- 
women’s trade, heretofore carried on utterly at random, 
these surplus could be diminished 10 per cent., @ 
saving of no less than 500,0001. a year would be secured to 
the population of London. As this sum equals the pro- * 
duce of a tenpenny rate on the entire house rental of the 
metropolis (assessed, as you are aware, at 12,000,0008. per 
annum), every householder may reckon his share of possi- 
ble economy, and his proportion of actual loss, by this 
single item of what I have ventured to call “ Reciprocal 
Taxation.” 

To the question, “How is this social eee 
met?” I pledge myself to reply to the best of m ty, 
at the risk and peril of ny on reputation, if Lely the. 
press will fairly aid me in directing public attention to the 
facts on which I rely, and in obtaining that reco- 
gnition of the evil which is essential to profitable discussion 
of the eure, 

Meanwhile, with these undeniable facts before me, I am 
bound to declare my opinion that our cotton manufactures 
and other “ great commercial interests” attract a 
portionate share of attention. Cotton-spinning, for ex- 
ample, has been the subject of reiterated tary 
inquiries, and statute after statute has been enacted for 
its regulation ; but if the washerwoman’s craft were brought 
forward with a view to similar amelioration, its aggregate 
superiority would certainly fail to protect it from the su- 
percilious disregard of the legislature. 

Grant me space for another Industrial Parallel, which I 
can condense within narrower compass than the last. 

The great water-rate question, which has agitated the 
metropolis for the last half-century, calling forth year after 
year the anxious inquiries of parliament, and the elaborate 
disquisitions of the press, is a question of about 400,0004, 
per annum, that being, in round figures, the total water- 
rental of London. Nay, as there is no hope of reducing 
the charges of the monopolist water companies more than 
half, we may consider 200,000/, a year as the whole subject- 
matter of our protracted water-rate contest. 

Now, 200,000. per annum is but just equal to the col- 
lective amount of the surplus or saveable establishmont 
charges imposed on the London public by the maintenanee 
of 400 retail shops beyond the number required, whether 
for the distribution of books, bread, spirits and beer, or 
+ other commodity, 

f, for example, we could do away with 400 of our 6000 
London gin-palaces, we should secure as large a reduction 
of charges as would result from the consohdation of the 
great monopolist water companies, and the fair adjustment 
of their extortionate rates. 

Again, the reduction of the bakers’ shops in London to 
such a proportion with the population as now actually 
obtains at Paris, would benefit us more than twice as 
much, in a pecuniary sense, as the downfall of the above- 
mentioned colossal monopoly, which has survived half a 
century of hostile agitation. 

Let me guard myself here, however, once more, against 
being supposed to believe that such large reductions could 
be affected abruptly, or ought ~ be so oe if they 
could. My present object is only to prove — i 
aggregate pressure of “ Reciprocal Taxation” whieh we 
incur by our present random multiplication of establish- 
ments severally insignificant and obscure. 

Parliament is obviously not alive to this fact. For, 
while retail trade of every description is left to sprout at 
random, with no other limitation than the equally painful 
and inadequate “ bankruptey check,” the regulation of our 
relatively trivial water-rates has occupied Coenen 
committees session after session, at a cost to companies 
(and therefore ultimately to the public) of at least 10001.a 
da . 


Vv. 

I submit it to the impartial judgment of those whose 
duty it is to guide pubhe qudaly whether the pecuniary 
importance of the retail epee | considered in the light 
of the foregoing facts, is not equal (at least) to that of the 
much-mooted water question—nay, even of the 
manufacture itself ? but thus much be conceded to 
me, and fairly impressed upon public opinion, and I will 
endeavour to show how t _— of this “ reci 
taxation” may be diminished for all classes, without detri- 
ment to the legitimate interests of any. 

Meanwhile, I remain, Sir, with much deference, 

Your obedient servant, 
F. O. Warp. 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 


The most eloquent of the Irish exiles of ’48 arrived 
in New York on the 26th of May. How he escaped 
is rather smartly narrated in the New York papers :— 

“ Mr. Meagher had the partial liberty of a ticket of leave 
at the time of his escape, but did not violate its condition, 
It ran as follows:—‘I undertake not to escape from the 
colony so long as I hold this ticket of leave. Having 
— preparations for his flight, a fleet horse 
saddled in his stable, and well armed with pistols, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the magistrate of Ross, about twen’ 
miles distant, and a township of the district out of w 
he was not permitted to go. The place in which he re- 
sided was the wild bush. In this letter he returned his 
ticket of leave, and said he would remain at his 
that day till twelve o'clock, when the leave expired, 
order to give the authorities an o unity of i 
him, if they could. When the m read the letter 
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he was astounded, and he i ly ordered the chief of 
police, who happened to be present, to at once to 
arrest him. The chief of police replied he would not do 
any such thing, as he was an Irishman, and that 
gentleman was an Irishman. ‘But you must do it,’ re- 
torted the magistrate. ‘Faith, I will not,’ the 
Irishman ; ‘I will resign first.’ —n I will not we 
your resignation.’ ‘Then if you not, you may 
alone, but I will not arrest young Meagher.’ The magis- 
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trate gave it up as a bad case, and rode immediately to 
9 “4 police. Meantime the Irish 
mines, and thought he could 
make more in id than in arresting brave 

i petricte, Gash io one Sf the first fruits of the gold 
of the brilliant M. er. 


and assisted by three young English 
settlers, who supplied him with horses and had horses 
themselves. to wait till the police came, 
and kill them. t er thought it unnecessary to 
shed blood, but waited till the police came, and kept his 
friends waiting at a short distance. The moment the po- 
lice entered the house, he passed out at another door, and, 
mounting his horse, came round to the front of the house, 
and geet ga Mr of them, and told them to arrest him 
if they - In the next moment he put spurs to his 
horse, and, with his fri was soon out of sight. They 
travelled over 180 miles without halt, having relays of 
horses on the way. They at length reached unmolested a 
lonely spot upon the sea-coast, where, according to pre- 
vious arrangements, a whale-boat was in waiting, and bore 
him off in safety.” 

When it became known in New York that Meagher 
was there, detachments of the Irish militia regiments, 
accompanied by their bands, marched up to his resi- 
dence in succession, and serenaded him. 





“GREEN; VERY GREEN.” 


Ir is not often that a story illustrative of human simpli- 
city in all its purity comes before us. But here is one, the 
hero of which is an extremely verdant Cantab. 

Edwin Ricketts and George Shaw, two respectably- 
dressed men, were placed at the bar before Mr. D’Eyn- 
court, on Thursday, charged with the following extraordi- 
— robbery upon Mr. William Ellice East, a graduate of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge :— 

The presecutor stated—I reside at Cambridge, but on 
Monday, the 10th inst., I came to London upon business, 
after the completion of which I returned towards the Shore- 
ditch station of the Eastern Counties Railway, in order to 
return home by the train. While walking along Shore- 
ditch, at twenty minutes to the time that the train would 
start, I met the prisoner Shaw, who stopped me, and 
placing his hand —_ my shoulder mysteriously whispered 
in my ear, “ Would you like to buy some cigars? I 
can show you some very nice ones that are not often to be 
met with.” I told him I did not want any, but he per- 
sisted in his importunities, and I at length consented to 
purchase some, and went with him for a distance, perhaps, 
of a hundred yards, when he pointed out a beershop to 
me, and said, “ That is where I am in the habit of keeping 
them.” He then took me into the house, and showed me 
into a room upon the ground-floor, and having asked me 
to drink with him, inquired what I would take. I did not 
altogether like the look either of him or the place, and 
decisively declined his invitation ; upon which he took me 
—- by the hand, and said, “ Don’t be afraid of me, 
sir; I am not going to harm you;” and again pressed me 
to drink with him, but nothing was brought into the room, 
and I ee to drink, as before. He then inti- 
mated that he also dealt privately in gloves and handker- 
chiefs as well as cigars, and saying that he would go and 
fetch them, left the room, and, to my surprise, locked the 
door after him. I waited for a few minutes without 
his coming back, when a second man came into the 
room i, agg door, who had three playing cards 
and some ks in his hand. Three other men then 
came in—Ricketts was one of them. The first man 
then spoke to the others, and wanted them to buy his 
books; he spread out his three cards upon the table, and 
said that any one who guessed right should have one of his 
books for sixpence. Some betting then went on between 
them, and I saw money pass from one to the other, but I 
was not spoken to by any of them. Ricketts then took a 
chain resembling gold off his neck, which he deposited with 
the man with the cards, and soon after some gold was paid 
to Ricketts by the man with the cards. One of the men 
first put down a silver watch and chain to the card-man, 
and ily lost it. This was an old man, and when he 
lost he stamped his foot violently in aggravation, and 
seemed very much vexed. Ricketts seemed pleased with 
his success, and asked me if he should play for me: his 
words were, “Will you try yourself, or shall I try for 
you?” I said, “No, certainly not, for I must be off by the 
train, if the man with the cigars is not back quickly.” 
Ricketts then went on playing, saying, “I shall win some 
money for the gentleman I know ;” but I said nothing, as I 
was uncertain whether he meant me. He won money at 
first, but said nothing to me, nor did he offer what he had 
won to me. He then went on and lost some. I then 
looked at my watch, and poy Sa near four o'clock, when 
the train went, I said, “I must be going now,” and rose for 
that purpose. The man with the cards then demanded the 
money he had won from Ricketts, amounting, as they said, 
owes - _ me which eee to me and said, 

> Sir, you must pay up.” id I should certain! 

do eo the kind, and. he replied, that if I had a 
from him he should have paid me, and that as I had lost I 
must pay him. I then became very much alarmed, and 
a bent > —s he get _ _— Ricketts and the 
aEROUMY including man who lost, 
and all exclaimed together, “You must et 
pay, sir.” I then became very much frightened, and unre- 
sistingly gave up my gold watch and chain from my neck, 
he rings off my fingers, and upwards of 2/. in gold and 
silver. Ricketts himself my watch out of my waist- 
coat pocket, and gave it to the man with the cards. I per- 
mitted the old man to stri the rings from my fingers, which 

went the same way, and then one of the men took m 
p- out of my pocket, emptied the contents out into his 
d, and then coolly restored me the empty purse, which 
I now produce. The whole of them then left the place, 
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Ricketts alone remaining; I was so alarmed that I can’t 
say whether the door was locked or not, but they all went 
out by the one I came in at. As soon as they had got out 
Ricketts laid hold of my arm, and expressed his regret 
that he had been so unfortunate as to lose for me, and said 
if I would wait he would show me where the men were. 
He still kept his hand upon me, although I tried all I 
could to get away from him after the others who had got 
my property. We at last went out into Shoreditch, and, 
not seeing anything of the men, I asked him where they 
were, upon which he pretended to treat me as an entire 
stranger, and coolly asked me what I was talking about. 
I then left him and went to the station, where I gave in- 
formation of the manner in which I had been robbed, and 
an accurate description of all the men. I saw the two pri- 
soners yesterday at the Hampton Races, just as they came 
on the heath, with, as I believe, one of the other men I 
mentioned. I had just before seen the card-man, playing 
on the back of a board on the racecourse, not far from 
where I saw the prisoners. I knew them at once, and 
gave them into the custody of an officer, who took them, 
but I have not seen either my watch, chain, or rings since. 

The men were remanded by Mr. D’Eyncourt, in order 
that the evidence against them may be completed. 


RAILWAY COLLISIONS. 

A passenger train, consisting of four carriages, left Ayles- 
bury on Friday afternoon, at a quarter to two o'clock, to 
meet the London train at Cheddington, on the London and 
North Western railway. The train was proceeding at a 
»ace of between twenty-five and twenty-eight miles an 
el when, on approaching within a mile-and-a-half of 
Cheddington, the engine, from some cause not yet ascer- 
tained, suddenly ran off the line, breaking away from the 
tender, and tearing up the rails, and after running about 
a hundred yards, it passed through a hedge into a field, 
where it fell on its side. The tender and two foremost 
carriages ran off the line on the other side. The guard, 
George Allen, was thrown from his seat, and died in a 
short time, having sustained internal injuries beyond any 
remedy. The engine driver kept his = on the engine 
till it overturned, and seems to have escaped unhurt. There 
were fifteen passengers in the train, none of whom were 
seriously injured. 

There seems to be sufficient reason for believing that the 
accident arose from some obstruction placed upon the rails. 
Two or three times chains have been laid over the rails in 
this neighbourhood, for ‘ie purpose of throwing trains off 
the line, which attempts have been frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of the engine Tuinae, Some time ago, a man who 
is now in Aylesbury gaol under sentence of two years im- 
prisonment, placed sixteen chains and a rail upon this line, 
apparently for the purpose of stopping the goods train, to 
give an opportunity for plunder. It so happened that an 
express train passed the spot first, at a rate of about 
fifty or sixty miles an hour, the speed of which was sufli- 
cient to sweep off the obstacle. 

The jury before whom this matter was investigated re- 
turned the following special verdict :—* We find that the 
deceased, George Allen, came by his death on Friday, June 
the 11th, by accidental circumstances, in consequence of 
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a piece of the cake from one of the chil . Mary 
io to look after the children, while Mn Con mms 
with Nicholls to the surgery of Mr. Fisher, Mr 5 tad 
at once recognised the symptoms denoting the vahees 
arsenic, and sent the woman home with medics for 4 
children, while he administered a strong anti 
Nicholls. On visiting the house, Mr. Fisher found Ps 
girls, Sarah and Ann, as well as the child Broxen, all sick. 
A woman of the name of Morris and her child, who 
happened to get some of the cake, were both taken g 
but soon after recovered. wk, 

Towards the night Nicholls and the two little o} 
worse, and Mrs. Connolly and Mary also coe or 
Early on Sunday morning Nicholls rapidly became wo 
and died about half past four. Broxen ‘died dur . 
same day. In the evening of Sunday Mrs. Connoll and 
the three girls were recovering, though the tw ungest 
were still a weak. z , — 

Nicholls, up to the time of his death, had a conviction 
on his mind that his former wife was the cause of the 
mischief. The account he gave Mrs. Connolly during his 
illness was this:—As he was going to his work on Satur. 
day morning about half-past four, he found the cakes 
lying in his path, wrapped in a piece of clean white calico, 
At that moment there were but two persons in the street 
besides himself, a man about thirty yards before him, and 
a woman midway between them on the opposite side of 
the street. He thought that the woman must have 
dropped the cakes, as it seemed that the man could not 
well have walked over them without noticing them. She 
looked over her shoulder twice, and he thought it was 
“ Bet.” He followed her about a hundred and fifty yards 
when she turned off another way, and he thought ed 
more about it. 

Elizabeth Nicholls, alias Bet Brush, has been appre. 
hended, as well as a man named Thomas Hughes, with 
whom she has been cohabiting, and who is believed to be 
the man seen by Nicholls when he found the cakes. 4 
few days before these events a woman applied to 4 
druggist in the neighbourhood for some arsenic; which he 
refused to sell her. The druggist believes this woman to 
have been Bet Brush, but cannot positively identify her. 





NEW BRITISH EXPORT. 
BIRMINGHAM, great officina of the most genuine and the 
most spurious, carries out the “ genius of the epoch” inde. 
vising a new export. Considerable cargoes of “ gold dust” 
are going out, as ballast, to Australia, for re-exportation to 
this country. The Brummagem gold will yield profitable 
returns. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Count D’Orsay has at length been suitably provided 
for, by an appointment to the highly responsible office 
of Superintendent of Fine Arts “to Louis Napoleon 





the engine of the train of which he was the guard jumping | 


off the line of the Aylesbury railway. 
that, owing to the clay subsoil, the rails and sleepers re- 
quire constant attendance and care, and that it appears 
from the evidence that there is not in places sufficient 
ballast above the clay. That the bearings are too far 
apart, the jury considering that there should be another 
sleeper mad. each rail. That no satisfactory reason ap- 


The jury think | 


himself,” at a salary of 10007. per annum, and Board 
and Lodging to boot. His onerous duties will consist 
in spending 12,000/. a-year on pictures, statues, and 
other refined sources of enjoyment—all strictly moral, 
of course! It has been asked, whether the Count’s 
office will include the purchase of lay figures, and the 
engagement of models ? 


Mr. N.S. Dodge, who has arrived by the Baltic from 


| New York, has brought two packages for Her Majesty's 


pearing in the evidence for the engine getting off the rails, | 


the jury are unable to come to any other conclusion than 
that there was some defect connected with the rails or the 
sleepers in the neighbourhood of the accident.” 

A ballast train from Birmingham passed the Rugby 
station about eleven o'clock on Monday morning, and was 
followed in half-an-hour by a coal train, which overtook 
the former in the Kilsby tunnel. From some cause yet un- 
known, the signals which are usually given by the policemen 
stationed at this tunnel, whose duty it is to prevent any 
train entering the tunnel before a preceding train has left 
it, were omitted. The coal train accordingly entered the 
tunnel at its usual pace, and came upon the other train, 
searcely allowing time for the engineer and stoker to re- 
verse the engine and jump off. A number of plate-layers 
were seated upon some of the trucks of the former train, 
most of whom were thrown off and more or less injured. 
One man, named Williams, was found jambed in between 
two of the carriages and terribly mutilated. He died soon 
after. The two constables stationed at the tunnel are both 
in custody. 





MURDER BY POISON. 


ago toa woman named Elizabeth Lawrenson, now called 
Bet Brush, who is still living. They separated soon after, 
and about ten years ago Nicholls married a widow named 
Ann Connolly ; for which act of bigamy he was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. Since the expiration of this 
term he has lived with Mrs. Connolly as her husband, 
and they have had three children, two of whom are still 
living. 

Last Saturday Nicholls, on returning from his work, 
produced from his pocket two cakes, saying to his wife 
(his second wife), “See, Nancy, I found two very nice cakes 
this morning.” The cakes had a tempting look, and 
were divided among the family, including Sarah and Ann, 
the two children above mentioned, and a daughter of Mrs. 
Connolly by a former husband, named Mary. Mrs. 
Connolly and her daughter Mary afterwards left the house 
to make some purchase. On their return in about half 
an hour they met Nicholls, who came towards them, 
“staggering, and looking quite wild.” Mrs. Connolly ex- 
claimed, “ Oh dear, Mary, does he not look as if he were 
drunk?” On meeting them, he told them he had been 
poisoned by eating the cakes, as well as Sarah and Ann, 





and another child named Broxen, who seems to have had 








Board of Ordnance, containing some guns and pistols of 
American manufacture. 

A passenger fell from St. Paul’s wharf on Saturday after- 
noon as he was stepping to the pier. The Reverend James 
O'Reilly, of St. Peter's, Walworth, seeing that the poor 
man was being fast carried down by the tide, gallantly 
leaped into the water and held him up until the life-buoy 
was thrown to their assistance. 

In a Convocation held, on Tuesday, at Oxford, it was 
unanimously resolved to accept the donation, proffered by 
Mrs. Fielding, of Lancaster, of the very valuable herbarium 
collected by the late Henry Borrow Fielding, Esq., toge- 
ther with his botanical library ; 1t was agreed also to devote 
a sum not exceeding 2000/. for the maintaining and add- 
ing to the collection, and an additional sum not exceeding 
12501. for providing a suitable building in the botanical 
garden for the reception of the herbarium and books con- 
nected with it. 

The Hahnemann Hospital will have its first Concert on 
Monday next. This establishment, having its origi m 
the persevering exertions of Lord Robert Grosvenor, It 
president, and in W. Leaf, Esq, appears to be in a pros- 
pering condition, and well supported by the public. A 


| school of medicine has been this year attached to it; 
A Con.rer, named Nicholls, was married eighteen years | 


the Concert announced for Monday, patronized bya great 


| number of distinguished persons, and having the assistance 


of the best artists, promises a brilliant attendance. 

It has been arranged that the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science is to com- 
mence on the Ist September, at Belfast. All the sections 
into which the Association divides itself for convenience of 
discussion, will hold their sittings under one roof, the ex- 
cellent building of Queen's College, which, as well as 
the public buildings in Belfast likely to be useful in this 
great gathering of British science, has been placed at the 
disposal of the managing committee. 

At a meeting of the friends and admirers of the late 
Thomas Moore, held at Lansdowne-house, on Tuesday last, 
a letter was read from Lord Charlemont, stating that, at @ 
previous meeting, it had been resolved to erect & public 
monument to the memory of the poet in his native city, 
Dublin. It was then resolved that a subscription sh 
be raised in Great Britain in furtherance of the object, 
the following noblemen and gentlemen were eer 
committee to carry it out :—Lords Lansdowne, Clarendon, 
Fortescue, Wicklow, Carlisle, Shelburne, John Russell, 
Monteagle, and Messrs. Macaulay and Longman. Mr. 
Longman consented to act as treasurer. 
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Prince Frederick of Prussia fell from his horse in War- 
e his arm. 
oe rd says, that through the exertions of Lord 
A. Loftus, Her Majesty's chargé Caffaires at Baden, the 
Grand Duke has pardoned Mr. Lassau, a British subject, 
who was condemned to two months imprisonment for 
publicly defaming the Grand Ducal authority. 

The Geographical Society of Paris has awarded two silver 
medals to Dr. rapf, and Mr. J. Rebman, two missionaries 
of the African Missionary Society, for the discovery of a 
snowy mountain in Eastern Africa, about three degrees 
south of the line, named Mount Kilimandjaro. Dr. Krapf 
has since visited another range about two degrees north- 
ward, where he has disco. ered another mountain still 
Joftier—Mount Kenia, which appears to be the Mount 
Arangos of Hoking, otherwise named the Mountain of the 
Moon. 


A colliery explosion has taken place near Bilston, and 
five men and four horses have perished. 

A half-finished shell exploded at the laboratory of the 
Artillery Corps near Portsmouth, just as Major-General 
Simpson was inspecting the place. The Sergeant had his 
leg broken in two places, and three other men and two 

cers were hurt. 

The Honourable Miss Godolphin Osborne, daughter of 
Lord Godolphin, was robbed near the seat of her father, in 
Cambridgeshire, while walking in the fields. The high- 
wayman appeared first as a beggar, and as money was 
denied him, he declared he would have money’s worth— 

inting to a bracelet on the lady’s arm. Miss Osborne 
did not readily yield, but gradually unclasping it, looked 
steadily at the thief. He snatched it, and ran off. She, 
however, was able to describe him so well, that he was 
apprehended shortly after by the servants. 

r. George Thompson, an iron and coal master of 
Wrexham, in his 83rd year, was riding over his estate 
at Mineru, yesterday week; as he was passing over a 
branch of the Shrewsbury and Chester railway, a train 
came up, the engine of which struck him and his poney to 
aconsiderable distance. He died in a few hours. 

Mr. Thomas Ashton, a partner in a Manchester house, 
was driving from Manchester to Hyde on Thursday week, 
and on approaching a bridge over a brook at Gorton, his 
horse came to a stand-still. Mr. Ashton endeavoured to 
urge the horse on, but it made a sudden bolt to one side, 
and clearing the fence, rushed down a steep bank of great 
depth. Mr. Ashton suffered a compound fracture of one 
leg, from which however it is hoped he will recover without 
amputation. The horse managed to escape without injury. 

A vessel, called a “monkey,” named the Isabella, was 
lying off Caen’s-wharf, near the Globe-stairs, Rotherhithe, 
on Tuesday, having on board Mrs. Whitlock, the captain’s 
wife, with her infant child, and a friend named Mary 
Castle. About midnight a large steamer, passing down 
the river at a rapid pace, produced a swell in the water 
sufficient to completely cover the small vessel. Mrs. Whit- 
lock was on deck at the time, and screaming out, “ Save, 
oh save us!” ran into the cabin, and as she was taking up 
her child the water poured in with such violence that 
none were able to escape. The vessel sank in a few 
minutes. On the tide running down, the .three bodies 
were found. 

A fire was observed on Wednesday night about nine 

é’clock, in some large premises belonging to Messrs. Hub- 
back and Sons, wholesale oil and colourmen, in Upper East 
Smithfield. The building was filled with oil, turpentine, 
and saltpetre, and other inflammable articles aaa in the 
trade. The firemen were soon on the spot, but not before 
the whole building was on fire. The spectacle is described 
asvery splendid, the different colours, as they burnt, giving 
a succession of hues to the flames. A great supply of 
water was afforded, but it was not till midnight that the 
fire was brought under. 
_ Afire broke out about four o'clock on Tuesday morning 
ina house belonging to Mr. Richard Lambert, in Union 
Mews, near the Middlesex Hospital. The inmates escaped 
in time, but the fire extended to the two adjoining houses. 
The fire-eseape from Portland-place was no sooner brought 
than two or three persons were seen at the windows, 
whence volumes of smoke were issuing. The conductor 
rapidly ascended to the second floor window, while a 
policeman took the third floor, and two women and an 
infant were brought down. It is said that they would 
soon have been suffocated had they remained. The fire- 
engines being brought the fire was at length put out, after 
considerable damage had been done to the three houses. 














Mr. Henry Tommey, the man who was charged with 
uttering a threat to shoot the Lord Chancellor, was 
liberated on bail on Saturday. ' 

Two Irish labourers named Michael and Peter Scanlan, 

ve been sentenced to death in Edinburgh, for the murder 
of an old woman in the parish of Kettle, in FifesMtre. 

The Honourable Alfred Crofton, one of the Pages of 
Honour to the Queen, and about eighteen years of age, 
complained to Mr. Hardwick that a girl’ named Kate 
Howard had, among other annoyances, broken his pipe. 
. accosted him in the Haymarket, on Tuesday night, 
= out twelve o'clock, and considering that her advances 

“re not met with the due degree of courtesy, she pushed 

m about, and eventually knocked his pipe out of his 
mouth. She was fined ten shillings. 

According to the Herts Guardian, the villages about 

tam, in Cambridgeshire, are rapidly being deserted by 
their little tradesmen, small tenant farmers, and labourers, 
some of whom are emigrating every week. 

It appears that up to Saturday last 126 public bills had 
been introduced in the present session, of which 20 had re- 
ceived the Royal assent ; 42 were introduced by the Derby 

inistry (now in progress), 11 by the Russell Ministry 
(now in Progress), 31 by private members of both Houses, 
and 22 bills had been withdrawn or rejected. 

A humorous instance of the betting mania and its con- 
sequences 18 narrated in a letter to the Times :—* A friend 

mine,” says the writer, “arrived in London the week 








before last at a fashionable hotel; he was informed by his 
servant that the greatest consternation prevailed in the 
lower regions, as the waiters, and the porters, and the 
boots, risked their accumulations, th lost them upon 
Hobbie Noble for the Derby. The chambermaid, however, 
having fortunately some Yorkshire connexion, had esca) 
the general crash, and had won seven pounds on Daniel 
O'Rourke. My friend instantly decamped, as he had no 
idea, he said, of the male servants paying their debts of 
honour out of his dressing-case; and even if the house- 
maid had run, as the expression into money by the 
Derby, he had very great misgivings but that she would 
lose back her winnings and something more at Ascot. As 
Ascot was near at hand he thought, very wisely, there was 
no time to be lost, and he repaired to a quiet lodging where 
the maid-servant was not acquainted with the merits of 
Daniel O’ Rourke.” 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


TE mortality of the metropolitan districts, which in the 
yrevious week rose to 1000, declined in the week that ended 
ast Saturday to 898. In the ten weeks corresponding to 
last week of the years 1842-51 the average number of 
deaths was 872, which, with a correction for increase of 
population, becomes 959. The present return therefore 
exhibits an amount Jess than the estimated number by 61. 

In the table of fatal causes it appears that the class of 
zymotie or epidemic diseases numbers 209 cases, which 
nearly coincides with the corrected average; tubercular 
diseases, including pthiais, 181 cases; diseases of the organs 
of respiration, 110, which is also near the usual amount of 
the season. In the week that ended May 15, bronchitis 
was reported as having been fatal to 79 persons ; thereafter 
it declined, and the uniformity of its rate of mortality during 
the four weeks that followed deserves notice. In the week 
ending 22nd May, 50 deaths were referred to it, in the next 
week 49; and in each of the two following also 49. Pneu- 
monia exhibits a decrease, having been fatal in the last two 
weeks in 58 and 43 cases respectively. 

Last week the births of 692 boys and 622 girls, in all 1314 
children, were registered in London. The average number 

in seven corresponding weeks of 1845-51 was 1282. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 6th inst., at 49, Berkeley-square, London, the Lady 
Harriet Duncombe : a son. 

On the 7th inst., at 7, Great Cumberland-street, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Thomas Chambers, Esq., barrister-at-law: a 
daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Stoneywood-house, Aberdeenshire, the 
wife of Alexander Pirie, Jun., Esq. : a daughter. 

On the 11th inst., at Elham, near Canterbury, Kent, the wife 
of Robert Rigden, Jun., Esq.: a son. 

On the 11th inst., Mrs. Ebenezer Syme, 5, Sussex-terrace, 
New Battersea, London : a son. 

On the 13th inst., at Grace Dieu Manor, the lady of Ambrose 
Lisle Phillipps, Esq. : a son. 

On the 13th inst., at Stourton-hall, the wife of Joseph Livesey, 


Esq.: a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th inst., Ada Gordon Cumming, eldest daughter of 
Sir WilliamG. G. Cumming, Bart., of Altyre, and grand-daughter 
of the Duke of Argyll, to Capt. William Cresswell, of the 11th 
Hussars, 

On the 10th inst., at St. Mary Abbot's, Sir Charles Smith, 
K.C.B., of Pendyffryn, in the county of Carnarvon, to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of the late R. Croft, Esq., of Castle Croft. 

On the 10th inst. (by special license), at Barnwood Church, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Stevenson, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court in Jamaica, to Caroline Octavia, youngest 
daughter of the late Joseph Seymour Biscoe, Esq., formerly of 
Pend-hill, in the county of Surrey. 

On the 12th inst., at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, Captain 
Alfred R. Margary, 54th Regiment, to Georgiana, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late T, G. Adams, Esq., of 38, Chester-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

On the 12th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Count 
Alfred Edouard, son of Lieutenant-General Count de Bylandt, 
kK.C.H., &c., to Anne Charlotte, youngest daughter of T. P. 
Vokes, Esq., late Chief Magistrate of Police, Limerick, fre- 
land. 

On Monday, the 14th inst., at the Collegiate Church of St 
Nicholas, Galway, Horace Ximenes, Esq., Lieutenant, 8th (the 
King’s) Regiment, second son of the late Lieutenant-General 
Sir David Ximenes, K.C.H., to Mary, eldest daughter of N. E. 
Browne, Esq., and grand-daughter of the late Major M. P. 
Browne, of Woodstock, in the county of Mayo. 

On the 15th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the Hon. 
and Rev. William Henry Spencer, fourth son of the late Lord 
Churchill, and reetor of Stoke Climsland, Cornwall, to Louisa 
Mercer, third daughter of the late Sir William and Lady Louisa 
Call, of Whiteford-house, Cornwall. 

DEATHS. , 

In her 73rd year, at the residence of her brother, Rev. N. F 
Bruce, D.D., Frances La Roque, daughter of the late Barwick 
Bruce, M.D., of the island of Barbadoes, and grand-daughter 
of the Hon. J. O. Bruce, one of the judges in that island. 

On the 3lst ult., at Addison-terrace, Notting-hill, London, 
Robert Gould Rennie, aged three years, eldest son of John 
Rennie, Esq., J. P., followed on the 5th inst. by his father, 
aged 35; and on the 7th by his mother, Susan, aged 28, and on 
the 10th by Mary Gould, eldest and third daughters of the Rev. 
John Gould, B.D., rector of Beaconsfield, Bucks, all of malig- 
nant scarlet fever. 

On Thursday, the 3rd inst., at the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Nottingham, in her 33rd year, Miss Vavasour, daughter 
of the late Hon. Sir Edward Vavasour, Bart., of Hazlewood- 
castle, Yorkshire, and grand-daughter of Charles, 16th Lord 
Stourton. 

In the town of Carrick-on-Shannon, Ireland, on the 4th inst., 
Henry Hamilton, Esq., M.D., aged 66, late surgeon of her Ma- 
jesty’s 13th Light Infantry, in which distinguished corps Dr. 
Hamilton served throughout the Burmese war. 

On the 7th inst., at oon, in Northern Italy, the Honourable 
and Reverend Henry Edward Taylor, aged 84, fourth son of the 
first Earl of Bective. 

On the 10th inst., at No. 14, Gray’s-inn-square, Andrew 
Thomson, Jun., Esq., of Glasgow, teacher of dancing to the 
royal children. 

On the 11th inst., at her residence, No. 7, Grosyenor-place, 
Lady Foulis, relict of Sir William Fovulis, Baronet. 

On the 12th inst., at Bearsted-house, in Kent, Charles Wayth, 
Esq., late a Major in the army, — in the 17th Light Dra- 
goons, many years staff-captain and second in command at the 
jor yf depot at Maidstone, and justice of the peace for Kent, 
ay . 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknowled the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often d owing to a press of matter ; 
and when = it a ey from reasons quite inde- 

ndent of the merits of the communi : 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily for 

Ween a (a alan unications 
ye cannot un e to return comm Se 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellin, 
street, Strand, London. : 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. Dee 

««K’s” letter on a recent disturbance at Norwich is under con- 
sideration. 











Pustscript. 


Saturpay, June 19. 

Tue House of Commons held a morning sitting, and 
advanced several bills a stage. In the evening, Mr. 
Horsman, with reference to a notice of motion on the 
paper for the nomination of the select committee on the 
Frome Vicarage, said that, since the House had come 
to a vote upon this subject, with every desire to give 
effect to it, he had encountered difficulties in endea- 
vouring to nominate a committee. There was no pre- 
cedent, he observed, for laying before the House (as 
Mr. Gladstone proposed) heads or articles of charges, 
except where impeachment was intended and avowed ; 
and he had no right, whatever might be his own views, 
to commit the 156 gentlemen who had voted with him 
to that course. There was another consideration to 
which the House would do well to attend—namely, 
that it would establish a precedent that no future case 
of this kind could be brought before Parliament unless 
it was to be followed by impeachment. At this late 
period of the session, considering the state of public 
business, there was no probability of his having an op- 
portunity of nominating the committee; and he 
thought it, therefore, better to state that, in con- 
sequence of the difficulties thrown in his way, he did 
not think it his duty to move the nomination. Mr. 
Horsman recapitulated some of the details of the case, 
and cited authorities in justification of his statement 
upon a former occasion respecting the alleged canonical 
obligation of the Bishop of Bath and Wells to institute 
Mr. Bennett within twenty-eight days, and observed, 
in conclusion, that the result of the late vote was an 
indication of the feeling of the House and the country, 
that whenever there were such abuses in the church, 
there was a Parliamentary tribunal which would take 
cognizance of the offence. 

Mr. GuapsToNnE observed that Mr. Horsman had 
upon this occasion discreetly abstained from referring 
to the whole of his charges. He had accused the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells of a deliberate violation of 
the law in not subjecting Mr. Bennett to due examina- 
tion, in receiving him without a certificate, and in in- 
stituting him with haste and precipitancy for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the parishioners of their legal rights.” 
He (Mr. Gladstone) bad shown that the Bishop did 
examine Mr. Bennett, and that if he had not done so 
he would not have broken the law. All accusations in 
that House should be grounded upon some definite 
basis ; and to the plea of Mr. Horsman, that he did not 
intend to impeach the bishop, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
answered, that it was his duty to have done so. Ifa 
great officer of the State, vested with judicial functions, 
was capable of a direct violation of the law, committed 
(as charged) with the corrupt motive of defrauding the 
parishioners of their just and legal rights, there was no 
case so proper for impeachment. But that House 
never entertained charges of this nature, made in so 
irresponsible a manner, and with a disinclination to put 
them in a definite shape, or it would become a refuge 
of licensed libels ‘and defamation. In all criminatory 
proceedings the House had always acted upon the evi- 
dence of some written document, either adduced in the 
first instance, or arising obiter in the course of inquiry. 
Upon this principle he had done no more than what 
was just in requiring that Mr. Horsman should write 
down the charges he proposed to prefer against the 
bishop. 

Sir W. P. Woop entered at some length into details, 
purely technical, in explanation of an opinion he had 
given upon a former occasion. 

The CHanceLtor of the ExcHEQuEr interposed, 
and recommended that the discussion, which was not 
altogether regular, should be allowed to drop ; stating, 
on the part of the Government, that if Mr. Gladstone 
had made the motion of which he had given notice in 
the event of a committee being nominated—that the 
charges be reduced to heads or articles—they would 
have felt it their duty to support the motion. The law 
in respect to the institution of clerks, he added, was in 
an unsatisfactory state, and it would be the duty of th 
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Government to consider the subject, with a view to its 
amendment. 

After a few remarks by Sir A. Cocksvrn and Mr. 
Newpeeare the conversation terminated. 

After a slight opposition, the Crime and Outrage 

Bill was read a second time, by 118 to 13, 
and the Encumbered Estates Bill by 78 to 6. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL drew the attention of the 
House of Lords to the important petition from New 
South Wales, the gist of which will be found in our 
Parliamentary Report. Lord Grey made a speech on 
the occasion, but nothing of importance transpired. 


The of Marseilles states that a letter 
from Rome had reached that port, announcing that 
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three British men-of-war had arrived at Ancona, to | 


protect Mr. Murray, sentenced to death by the tribunal | 


of the Consulta. 
It appears by a letter received by the uncle of Murray, 
living m the Mornington-road, from Mr. Moore, the 


British consul at Ancona, that he does not expect that the | 


extreme penalty of the law will be inflicted on Murray, | 


whom he considers innocent of the dreadful crime imputed 
to him. He adds that the universal voice in Ancona is 
against him, and that he stands singular in his opinions 
regarding him, which has led to many hot disputes with 
the local authorities and others. 
been very imprudent, and his imprudence has led to the 
present deplorable results. He considers his life perfectly 
safe now, but how far he can proceed in demanding his 
liberation he does not yet know, for the fact of his having 
been a paid agent of the Papal police during the revo- 
lutionary turmoil in the country weakens his hands in de- 
fending him. Mr. Freeborn, the British consul at Rome, 
also writes :—‘ My private opinion is, that Murray’s sen- 
tence will be commuted, his life saved, and ultimately his 
liberty obtained, but unfortunately he has brought himself 
into his — perilous situation by acts of the most re- 
prehensible imprudence.” 


Mr. Whiston’s case was part heard yesterday in the 
Arches Court. 

Yesterday, the See anniversary of the Battle 
of Waterloo was celebrated, as usual, by a banquet at 
Apsley House. “The Duke” was in cneient health and 
spirits. Eight Waterloo men have died since the last 
banquet. 

A meeting was yesterday held at the Literary and Scien- 
tifie Institution, Aldersgate-street, over which Sir Peter 
Laurie presided, to adopt measures for the suppression of 
betting-houses in the city of London. The business of the 
meeting was commenced by a resolution, moved by Mr. 
Ward, that a petition be presented to Parliament for their 
suppression, which was seconded by Mr. Batty, and carried 
unanimously, Mr. Mottram and Mr. T. Woodward then 
addressed the meeting, the latter gentleman pointing out 
at some length the evils resulting from the present system 
of gambling ; after which Mr. De Jerse Bilowed in the 
same spirit; and Sir P. Laurie and Mr. F. T. Norris 
having also spoken, a resolution that a petition to the Legis- 
lature be prepared was carried, and the meeting broke up. 

Last mght, Mr. G. S. Brent held {an inquest, at the 
Duke of Clarence, Gray’s-inn-lane, upon Jonathan Nicholls, 
aschoolmaster, aged 51. Deceased, whose body was a mere 
skeleton, had been formerly a schoolmaster, but was lat- 
terly so reduced as to be compelled to earn his livelihood 
by writing window bills for tradesmen, and with all his 
industry, sometimes only realized a few pence a week. 
The parish allowed a loaf a week for the support of himself 
and his wife, who is paralysed. During the last twelve 
months deceased was daily sinking from sheer starvation, 
but still buoyed up with the hope of getting some property 
to which he was entitled. On M 
found him dead in bed at her side. The following day he 
became entitled to 120/. cash, and 601. a year. The fore- 
man, on behalf of the jury, expressed their horror and dis- 

t at the parochial authorities limiting the support of 

ed and his paralysed wife to a solitary loaf of bread 
a week, instead of inquiring into their wants, and con- 
tributing a sufficient quantity of food for their support. 
The coroner summed up, and the jury returned a verdict 
in accordance with the medical evidence, and accompanied 
by the following addendum :—“And the jurors express 
their opinion that the applicants for relief on this parish 
ought uniformly be visited by proper officers by order 
of the Sper oe authorities, immediately after the appli- 
cation for relief, and from time to time afterwards, so , aa 
as they are in receipt of that relief, in order that the ex- 
tent of their wants may be ascertained.” 
_ The M litan Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the lustrious Classes held its annual meeting 
esterday afternoon at Willis’s Rooms, and Sir Ralph 
oward ided. There was a very small attendance of 
shareholders, but among them were the Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, Viscount Ebrington, Earl Fitz- 
william, and several ladies of distinction. The Chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, stated a number of facts, which 
went to show that the affairs of the association are becoming 
r ive Ina niary point of view, and that those 
who have invested their money in the undertaking ma: 
look forward henceforth to the prospect of a moderate divi- 
dend. The s read a long report from the directors, 
which contained a full statement of the society’s operations. 
The rents from the buildings in old Pancras-road have 
yieldedanet balance, after deducting expenses, of 7731. 1s.9d., 
being 197. 12s. 4d. more than last year. The family 
dwellings in Albert-street, Mile-end” New Town, have 
yielded a similar balance of 6231. 4s. 11d.; the chambers 
for single men in the same street have not answered so 
well, the net return being 137/. 2s. From the Soho 
Chambers the Association derive a surplus available for 
interest on capital of 3407. 19s. 1d.; from the houses in 
terow, 108/, 168. 7d.; from those in Pelham-streot, 








onday morning his wife | 


1341, 199. 10d.; and from those in Guy-street, Borough, 
367. 10s. The report speaks favourably of the pro 

made by the Ramsgate and Brighton branches of the 
Association, and expresses regret that other towns have 
not availed eamndien of the benefits which the Asso- 
ciation offers. In a sanitary point of view, the exertions 
of the Association have been attended with great suc- 
cess—the mortality among children especially having 
been reduced one-half below the usual average of the 
metropolis. Under all the cireumstances, the directors 
considered themselves justified in announcing a divi- 
dend of three per cent. on the capital invested; and 
though the fund of 19267. available for this purpose 
was swelled out by an amount of 4317. in hand at the 
last annual meeting, the chairman stated that a yearly 
dividend of 2} per cent. might now be looked upon as cer- 
tain. Not more than half of the 100,000/. capital which 
the association is authorized to raise has yet been invested ; 
but it is anticipated that the whole can be advantageously 
laid out with the existing management and staff, and that 
an economy will thus be effected, which will make the re- 
turns 34 or even 4 per cent. Both the chairman and the 
Karl of Carlisle pointed out very clearly this view of the 
case, and from their statements and the report, it was made 
pretty evident that the association is gradually assuming 
a good and safe financial position. At present their chief 


| difficulty and loss is with the Albert-street Chambers, 
| which, from some unexplained cause, do not seem to let 


He thinks Murray has | 








well. It is hoped, however, that any prejudice which the 
industrious classes may have found with regard to them 
may be shortly overcome, and in the meantime the direc- 
tors will confine their efforts to providing dwellings for 
families. The report having been adopted, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 





The King of the Belgians arrived at Wiesbaden on the 
evening of the 12th. 

The Duchess of Orleans, with the Count de Paris and 
Duke de Chartres, arrived at Ostend early in the morning 
of the 15th, and left in a few hours after for Germany. 

The dismissal of the functionaries of the University of 
Kiel has thrown much gloom on the minds of the people, 
who anticipate that the majority of the students will desert 
this seat of learning, once so celebrated. 

Accounts from Zuickaw, in Saxony, to the 13th inst., 
mention that a fire had occurred in the neighbouring town 
of Kirschberg, on the preceding night, and during its pro- 
gress, which lasted twelve hours, had consumed forty-four 
dwelling-houses. 





The following return, made out by the police, exhibits 
the numbers who attended the Cork exhibition each day 
since the opening :— 


Two Shilling Tickets Total number who 


Sold. entered Exhibition, 
June ll a... ‘ ———,, 1074 
oe apes ee Waapis 1397 
ae) aekens _ ae 1533 
| ae Aaa 1470 
(fe rn 1886 


The Megera has just accomplished a wonderful passage 
from the Cape, says the Times. It will remain recorded 
as a proud fact in the annals of the Admiralty, that this 
gallant ship has at length completed the run in only twice 
the time taken by an ordinary commercial steamer. The 
Hellespont sailed a fortnight after the Megera, and arrived 
about a fortnight before her. The total time occupied by 
the commercial steamer was thirty-five days —- Her 
Majesty’s screw steamer took 61 days to accomplish the 
same distance. This may indeed be considered as a tri- 
umph. We invite attention, however, to the performances 
of an emigrant sailing ship, “the Bride,” Captain Nat- 
trass, which made the passage from Plymouth to Port 
Phillip in seventy-five days, that is to say, in only fourteen 
days more than the time occupied by Her Majesty's steam 
ship Megera in the run home from'the Cape. The Bride 
—a mere sailing ship—reached the Cape on her outward 
voyage in forty-four days; the Megera, with steam power, 
accomplished the homeward run in sixty-one days. This, 
however, may be considered a great success for the Admi- 
ralty. 

On Wednesday evening, about 5 o'clock, an accident, 
attended with loss of life to one person, and serious injury 
to another, occurred in the tunnel connected with Spital 
Tongues Colliery, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This tun- 
nel, which is about two miles in length, passes under the 
northern part of the town of Newcastle, and is used ex- 
clusively for the conveyance of coals from the colliery to 
the river Tyne. Some repairs were going on in the tun- 
nel, and as its breadth is only just sufficient to allow a 
wagon to pass along, orders had been sent to the colliery 
that no wagon was to be sent down after ten o’clock on 
Wednesday. These orders had, unfortunately, been mis- 
understood. About five o'clock, Messrs. Arkless, colliery 
viewers, and a staithsman named W. Armstrong Coulson, 
yroceeded up the tunnel from the end next the river to 
ok after the repairs, and after they had got a good way 
up, to their surprise and horror they heard the noise of a 
loaded wagon rapidly approaching. Their only possible 
means of escape was to he flat on the ground between the 
rails, and allow the waggon to pass over them. ‘They did 
so, but Coulson, being a stout man, was caught by the 
lower part of the wagon, and was so dreadfully mangled, 
that he died almost immediately. One of the Messrs. 
Arkless had his arm broken, and was otherwise injured, 
but his brother escaped unhurt. Coulson was 61 years of 
age, and has left a family to deplore his melancholy end. 
Great blame appears to be due either to the person giving, 
or the person receiving the orders; and, doubtless, a 
searching investigation will be made before the coroner. 
This colliery changed hands only recently, and is now the 

roperty of Mr. Edward Richardson, of Wickham, near 
Newcastle. It is only about ten days ago that the boiler 
of an engine used for drawing the wagons up the tunnel 
exploded and killed two men, 
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Public Affairs, 
There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
Keep tt ing fixed wht nall the wi 118 by the very law 


of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr, ARyoup, 





M. LE COMTE DE MALMESBURY, HIS 
ALLIES, AND ACCOMPLICES, 


Unaaprriy, the principle which seems to haye 
actuated Lord Bicheadeaen in Florence and in 
Vienna, is illustrated by his conduct in Paris, We 
saw him last week endeavouring to persuade the 
Peers to pass a statute, which bore every charac. 
teristic of a projet de loi of Louis Napoleon's Go. 
vernment. We next saw him, against the argument 
of Lord Brougham, assuring the Peers that the 
corresponding projet de lor, ay accepted by 
the French legislative corps, did not render 
French or English subjects in Paris amenable 
for offences committed in England against the 
French Government ; his assurance being con. 
tradicted by the simultaneous enforcement of 
that very law in Paris. We saw him under 
these aspects: this week we have a new appear 
ance. 

On Friday, Lord Malmesbury appeared before 
the House of Lords, offering an amended version 
of his Surrender of Criminals Convention with 
France Bill, under which he proposed that the 
Secretary of State should not issue a warrant for 
the detention of a prisoner immediately after his 
arrest, but should allow delay, in order to be 
satisfied of the identity of the accused. This 
was no real concession. On the previous debate, 
the Peers had not objected to giving up a criminal 
without proof of identity, but to giving him up 
without proof that he had been criminal in a 
sense of the word at least analogous to the Eng- 
lish meaning. ‘The English Peers required, in 
short, that the convention should be one to give 
up offenders against the criminal law, and not 
mere offenders against the dominant political fae 
tion. They objected, for example, to give up 8 
General Cavaignac, under some constructive pre- 
tence that he was an ordinary criminal; and 
although it might be proved, ten times over, that 
he was the General Cavaignac intended by the 
French police, still their objection would hold 
good. 

Lord Malmesbury’sconcession, however, hasone 
very important meaning,—it proves, beyond mis- 
take, that he did not understand the objection of 
the Peers,—that he could not enter into the feel- 
ings of English Barons, refusing to give up & po 
litical refugee claimed by the Government purst- 
ing him. “ Hitherto,” says Lord Aberdeen, 
“the laws of this country have afforded to 
foreigners the same protection as to natives, and 
now it is proposed to make a new provision a8 
respects foreigners” : now it is evident, from the 
very nature of his concession, that Lord Malmes- 
bury could not understand the objection to this 
innovation. 

With a naiveté in the same spirit, he expressed 
“a desire that a discretionary power should be 
vested im the Sceretary of State,” he himself 
being Secretary for the time being. He assu 
the House that “he had a promise from the 
French ambassador, that a law exactly analogous 
to this bill should be passed in France; a0 
seeing a Peer smile at the proposal to set the 
promise of a French official against a British ~ 
tute, he observed,—*“ Nothing could be done ! 
they did not believe in the honour of a gentle- 
man.” He made a still more enticing promise: 
“If their lordships would give him such power 
as would enable him to alter the present law, any 
to enter into a new convention, such convention 
could be drawn up with the French ambassador 
in twenty-four hours ; and he was authorized by 
that ambassador to say, that the amendments 
Lord Malmesbury now proposed, the Fren 
Government were prepared to accede, and sigh & 
convention aunduae” Having shown 
spirit in which he was acting, Lord Malmesbury 
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still had the face to ask the English House of 
Peers to leave him to settle, in this summary 
fashion, the matter with the French ambassador, 
—_to leave them power to arrange the laws of this 
country in such behalf! We repeat, not only is 
the claim the most impudent which we ever re- 
member to have been advanced in a British Par- 
lament, but it is also the most remarkable in- 
stance of personal unconsciousness, as to the po- 
sition in Which a public man stood, that we ever 
remember to have w itnessed. 

In one short week, however, the scandal had 
become too great even for the apathy and opti- 
mism of the English Parliament. On Monday, 
Lord Malmesbury was compelled to withdraw 
the bill, for the present. He confessed, in the 
Mather case, that he had sanctioned Mr. Sear- 
lett’s surrender of principle through inadvertence ; 
he now confessed that he had been mistaken in 
the French law ; only as Mr. Scarlett had misled 
him in the Tuscan affair, so the French ambas- 
sador had misled him in the Parisian affair. He 
went so far as to confess, that ‘ even yet he did 
not understand the full bearing of the French 
law,” on the strength of which he had been in- 
viting the British Peers tolegislate! ‘ As far as 
I do understand it at present,” he said, * it would 
seem to give the French Government a power to 
reclaim any criminal from any part of the world 
wherever he committed the offence—though it 
was not committed on French ground, and though 
the arty were not a Frenchman.” 


“ 


res,” said Lord Brougham : ‘an Englishman | 





in London.” ‘TI will beg to suggest,” interrupted | 


Lord Malmesbury, “that we should have no dis- 
cussion at present upon this bill.” Certainly not : 
the less said about it the better; and, Lord 
Malmesbury having confessed what he denied 
last week, their Lordships did agree, accordingly, 
to hush up the matter for the moment. 
law 


The two cases of the French and the 


Mather outrage, are not so disconnected as care- | 


less observers might suspect. We do not mean 
to aver, indeed, for we should have no proof of 
the assertion, that there is any express or organ- 
ized connexion between the two cases, but we do 
mean to say that they are separate parts of one 
great system, which we lave long since empha- 
tically denounced, and which is making manifest 
progress on the continent. The Austrian soldiery 
occupy Tuscany under a convention which pre- 
vents their being withdrawn excepting by the 
consent of both parties ; in other words, Tuscany 
cannot cast oif the protectorate of Austria. We 
have seen that the arbitrary and deadly rules of 
the Austrian service are enforced even against 
British subjects in the Tuscan capital. The law 
recently passed by Louis Napoleon's iegislature, 
renders all persons, whether French subjects or 
foreigners, in France or out of it, liable to the 


| their peoples ; 


| from England, is helping them in that combi- 


power of French law, whenever the French Go- | 


vernment can seize them, either in person or by 
proxy; and we have seen an English Minister, 
who boasts of the super-excellent understanding 


that now subsists with the French Government, 


ask: by) ® . . | 
asking the English Peers, by a statute of their 


own, to mect the degrading despotism of France 
half way, and to extend Napoleonic law to this 
country. It is quite evident that the French 
Government contemplates a kind of grand Police 
League, including the whole of Europe, and 
transferring to the police law that control of 
tontumacious patriots, which has hitherto been 
exercised by Austria, through the instrumentality 
of her bayonets ; and France has already found, 
by the accidents of our ministerial crises, a 
Minister in an English Cabinet willing to bring 

England within that police law. 
But, Wwe say, the Cabinet which Lord Malmes- 
bury has irremediably disgraced by his public 
acts, cannot shuffle off the responsibility for its 
own share in those acts, by dismissing him. The 
Prime Minister must have known whom he was 
selecting as Foreign Minister, since Lord Malmes- 
wy s special unfitness for that post had been 
Publicly challenged: the French Ministerial 
press hac 
that a personal friend of Louis Napoleon's had 
sd gant as her Majesty's Secretary of 
of — ae Affairs, on the recommendation 
pol a erby. If the accusation implied in 
errible praise had been false—if Lord Derby 
as that his. friend and colleague would 
a. Pong ser by his conduct, he would 
mi ag quite justified in making the appoint- 
3 but his friend and colleague has trebly 


confirmed the accusation by his conduct, and the | Ministry, the factory interest became a less pro- 


{put forth its damnatory congratulations | 


| ideas, the most arbitary, and the most imbecile, 


| we even rejoice to find, that in the last Cabinet 


event has gone far to prove that Lord Derby ap- 
pointed the volunteer agent of the French Go- 
vernment as her Majesty's Secretary of State, 
in no ignorance, but with a deliberate choice and 
intention. It may be true that Lord Malmes- 
bury was only intended to act ad interim until 
the arrival of Lord Stratford; but at such a time, 
even a provisional appointment entails its grave 
responsibility, and Lord Derby must be answer- 
able for the consequences of giving Lord Malmes- 
bury his brief hour, to debase the reputation, to 
sell the honour, and to prostitute the influence of 
England abroad. 

Nay, the public has a right to infer the spirit 
of the Government from the selection of its col- 
league for so prominent a post at a time so critical ; 
and the Police League, for which Lord Malmes- 
bury was the ready tool, may be inferred to have 
the good wishes of the Derby Cabinet. The 
British public will remember, even if Lord 
Malmesbury be Glenelg’d, that the Cabinet which 
displayed its spirit in selecting him, still retains 
the conduct deus foreign affairs. 

Lord Palmerston has taken fit occasion to 
point out a subject of the utmost moment—the 
position of the smaller Italian States, which 
claim the immunities of independence, and en- 
joy the impunities of dependence upon Austria; 
a position not only fatal to the growth, but to 
the maintenance even of the liberty or national 
independence in Europe. The question is not 
to be set aside by the taunt, that Lord Palmerston 
himself had interfered in Italian affairs without 
absolute suecess. Everybody now knows, and 


Lord Palmerston was not a free agent. What- 
ever Ais shortcomings or ambiguities may have 
been, the question itself still remains unsolved, 
and still looms every day more menacing to the 
future of Europe. But that is not all. The 
Governments of Europe are more than ever 
keeping their interests divorced from those of 
they are step by step re-arranging 
the dynastic geography of the continent ; and 
Downing Street, still acting secretly and apart 


nation. The territory of Neufchatel is at this 
moment dragged back under the power of Prussia, 
herself forced to belong to the Austrian Police 
League. The Downing Street which is aiding 
that oppression, in the name of “ England,” and 
with the power of the Empire, is, in fact, Lord 
Malmesbury; and will be, even after he is 
Glenelg’d, the Malmesbury-making Cabinet. 

Again, on the other side of the world, important 
questions, such as the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, are mooted between the English and 
American Governments—that is to say, between 
Downing Street and Washington. At present, 
Malmesbury is able to act in the name, and with 
the power of “ England ;” and, even after he is 
Glenelg’d, the Malmesbury-making Cabinet will 
have the power to act ~ speak in the name of 
England, against the people of England and 
America. 

Talk of the present Government as “ Conser- 
vative’! It is the most subversive of old English 


the most hostile to the Peace of the World, the 
most derogatory to the good name of England, 
the most hazardous to the safety of the Empire, 
that we have ever had. However brief may be 
its existence, it will have lived too long. 





A NEW MINISTRY ON THE TAPIS. 
WE are not authorized to state that her Majesty 
has “ sent for” Mr. Ex-sheriff Nicoll; and we 
are convinced that the statement would at least 
be premature; but our readers will be able to 
judge as to the probability of such an occurrence 
from what we ave enabled to state. 

When the resignation of Lord John Russell 
placed the conduct of public affairs in the hands 
of Lord Derby, the public hailed with satisfaction 
the chance which then appeared to offer itself, of 
trying the long promised revival of the old no- 
bility and landed interest plan of government. 
Having for the time used up all the genuine 
popular demands which the old Whigs had been 
educated to accept, the Whig Government en- 
deavoured to carry on public business by the 
help of falling into this or that “ interest.” At 
first it was the Irish and O'Connell interest ; but 
that not proving specific enough, the Liberal 
Ministry took up with the factory interest. 
Having got all that it wanted out of the Liberal 








fitable connexion to that distinguished party ; 
and latterly, the interest most cultivated has 
been that which may be called the Election- 
agency interest, to which Lord John offered a 
great tribute or sacrifice in his last “* Parliamen- 
tary Representation Bill” for promoting election 
contests and other business profitable to the 
interest in question. This s ion having 
come to an end, as we have said, public affairs 
were transferred to Lord Derby, who immediately 
issued circulars by his agents to ‘‘ the old no- 
bility” interest, the landed interest, the shipping 
interest, and several of the larger commerci 
interests, which rested their expectations of profit 
more immediately on a renewal of Protection. 
But the “old nobility” dodge has not succeeded ; 
the young nobility not answering to sample. “ Run- 
nymede,” who proves himself able to appreciate 
the spirit of the old barons, is a gentleman who 
traces his descent from Venice ; but our young 
nobility cannot be induced to stir up their am- 
bitions higher than Newmarket or the clubs. 
The reader will perceive the reason for the allu- 
sion with which we commenced, when he ob- 
serves how necessary it has become to extend the 
basis of political combinations; and we are be- 
traying no secret when we say, that if the next 
Ministry, to follow out the direction and tenden- 
cies of its predecessors, must issue its manifesto, 
announcing its anxieties on behalf of interests 
more specific than any which have hitherto been 
addressed by political leaders. 

Free trade has had its day, is accomplished, 
and has no longer any official vocation ; the old 
corporate interests are superannuated; and it is 
po that the dominant influence of the day is 
the retail interest, as represented by the adver- 
tising classes. The next Ministry therefore, ex- 
tending its basis beyond even the bounds of 
Manchester, will take Regent-street, Fleet-street, 
and Cornhill, into the coalition. It was proba- 
bly from some vague intimation of the kind, but 
confounding persons, that a foreign journal re- 
cently spoke of Lord John Russell's address “ to 
the electors of the Strand.” 

As at present advised, we shall not be rash in 
anticipating that the address of the next Minister 
will commence by avowing that no statesman can 
safely disregard the “ genius of the epoch;” and 
that accordingly he has accepted the gracious 
commands of his Sovereign on the basis of reco- 
gnizing the claims of “ the Eureka shirt” interest, 
and of giving that position in the council’s em- 
pire which it has already attained in public con- 
fidence to the Registered Paletot. 

At this delightful season of the year, too large 
a number of the population is rendering its tes- 
timony to the practical benefits of Rowland’s 
Kalydor for that to be any longer excluded from 
official alliance, especially since Macassar has 
already established itself on the Treasury bench. 

If our national institutions have found their 
maintenance less in the obstinate adherence to 
old abuses than in gradual and conservative re- 
forms, the new ministry will place its trust for 
the future in “ Mineral Succedaneum,” and will 
expect to consolidate the shattered parts of the 
empire with ‘“* Anodyne cement.” ep tine 

The progress of Insurance Companies will be 
alluded to with proper emphasis and amplitude, 
and no doubt will be suffered to remain as to the 
intention of the ministry to canvass for the sup- 
port of all those valuable institutions. 

Our import trade has always formed a para- 
mount object of attention with the statesman, 
but it will be reserved to the 4 —— to 

eet with its proper recognition, “ The Standard, 
oe Natural Sherry,” which has already taken its 
place amongst public influences. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not fail to form his — 
with an eye to the “ Money to be advanced to 
any amount, on the most reasonable terms ;” 
while Newfoundland and the salt-fish interest 
will rejoice to see the first admission of Harvey's 
Sauce into a ministerial programme. 

It has been rumoured in circles usually well 
informed, that the new ministry is not 
with much favour at Court, but will have to en- 
counter difficulties such as those that Sir Robert 
Peel overcame,—a rumour, the truth of which 
may be estimated by the fact, that the new 
ministry will not be without the support of “ The 
Old Windsor soap.” 

Political questions have come to an end; but 


the formation of this ministry,—a sequel 
to the idea of the Cresta alae, the 
question of the dead- and supplies us at” 
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once with ap administration and a policy suited 


to the 


of the age. Its success is to be cal- 
culai 


from the elements of its own constitution 
A ministry ing, as this must, “ To 


Persons about to ”—a very numerous class, 
we understand ; cwcnet “ie as tees * To Adver- 
tisers,” —, vast meet — mye a 
roa sway over the'whole press ; appealing 
as it it dawerede the nobility. gentry, 
and public in general,—cannot but succeed in 
that which has been the despair of every pre- 
ceding ministry, in uniting all classes under the 
dominion of the national spirit, the shopkeeping 
juasion. 

We understand that the ministry will be joined 
as an ally, if not asa colleague, by Mr. Kisen- 
; who, like the Duke of Wellington, carries 

in his pocket the si 





tures of half the nobility, | 


to say nothing of the excellent footing on which | 


he stands with Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Possibly, though it must be a matter of some 
delicacy in the asking, Mr. Eisenberg might 
waive any objection that he would naturally en- 
tertain against taking the post vacated by Lord 
Malmesbury. 

This happy idea restores the conduct of public 
affairs to harmony with the * great facts” of the 
age. The Barons have had their day; the 


coun r gentry have had their Bill of Rights, and | 
killed t 


have eir own mutton long ago; the 
Church, which took to itself what it asked for 
the poor, belongs essentially to a past wra; even 
the merchant interest passed its zenith under Sir 


Robert Peel; but the true union is consum- | 


mated for our day in the union of Shop and State. 





MALMESBURY’S MAGNUM OPUS RE-EDITED. 


Ir has only been by degrees that the true nature 
of Lord Malmesbury’s administration has become 
known to the English public; even the Mather 
story has become intelligible, bit by bit, and it 
has needed constant recapitulation, in order to fit 
it to more developed knowledge. 


A detachment of Austrian soldiers is passing | 


along the street, to relieve guard; the street is 
crowded, and two English youths, nineteen and 
seventeen years of age, endeavouring to cross the 


| Palmerston demonstrates. 


by the approval of his chief, would be simply a 

uzzle to the English reader, if he were not in- 
Reesed of an absolute rule in the Austrian ser- 
vice, that every Austrian officer who receives a 
blow, must kill the man who gives it, or be sub- 
ject to degradation. That is the rule, inflexible 
as the doom of destiny, which neither the Mar- 
shal nor the Lieutenant could gainsay; but it is 
not the rule applicable to English subjects ; and 
the surprising fact is, not that it should receive 
the acquiescence of Austria, but that it should 
receive the submission of an English Minister, 
on behalf of an English subject, on territory not 


| Austrian. For we — are to remember that 


Mr. Mather had not placed himself within the 
pale of Austrian laws by entering Tuscan terri- 
tory; and that, therefore, the rule of Austrian 
law was not to be accepted in his case, by the 
Minister of the English Government. 
Anticipating the treatment which he is to re- 
ceive from his own Government, Lord Malmes- 
bury has disavowed his diplomatic agent in Tus- 
cany, Mr. Scarlett, not because he had accepted 
an inadequate compensation,—Lord Malmesbury 
had already blown upon that part of the case, by 
his own instructions ; not because he had mixed 
up the claims of the Mathers with that of the 
Stratfords ; but, says Lord Malmesbury, because 
he had abandoned the principle of Tuscan respon- 
sibility. Now, as Lord Palmerston has shown, 
Mr. Searlett had not abandoned that principle : 
he had simply waived its discussion; and Lord 
Malmesbury had acquiesced in that waiver. But 
the mixture of the two cases, which Lord Malmes- 
bury sanctions, was, in itself, absurd, as Lord 
I The Stratfords had 
aright to release, on the ground that they had 
been convicted by an illegal tribunal,—an Aus- 
trian court-martial on Tusean territory, which 
has no claim to be recognised by the British Go- 
vernment. Lord Malmesbury’s agent, therefore, 


| cruelly as he has been reprimanded on wrong 


street in the midst of a crowd, pass between the | 
band and the detachment ; while in that position, | 
one of them is pushed by the sword of an officer, | 


and then by the officer’s left hand; as he is get- 
ting out of the way, he is struck in the face by a 
second officer; and, turning round, as any Eng- 
lish youth would, to ask the meaning of the at- 
tack, he is cut down with the sabre. In these 
ney” eg both variations of the story agree ; 
ut there is one point of difference. He turned 
round, says Marshal Radetzky, in the action of 
an English boxer: the civilians who witnessed 
the occurrence, distinctly deny that they saw 
anything of the kind. 
t is remarkable that their evidence, which ap- 
to have been taken, is totally set aside, 
whilst the report of an officer on duty appears to 


Marshal Radetzky. But, it is still more remark- 
able that the English Minister, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, absolutely admits Marshal 
Radetzky’s account as final and sufficient, and, 
on the strength of it, pronounces the occurrence 
to be “an accident,” unstained by personal or 
national animosity. 

The reason for the action of Lieutenant Fors- 
thiiber must be admitted as a sutflicient motive. 
In England, we are at first surprised to see an 
oRese epyeate for striking an unarmed man; 

Palmerston relates, in Parliament, 
two anecdotes, showing that the possession of 
a weapon has been considered, both by a brave 
Englishman and a brave Frenchman, to bean abso- 
lute disqualification for contest with an unarmed 
man ; to Lord Westmoreland, Prince Schwarzen- 
berg reciprocally boasted of a similar feeling ; 
but, when Lieutenant Forsthiiber, “fearing ot 
be exposed to a dishonouring insult, from which 
it necessarily behoved him to secure himself,” 
struck Mr. Erskine Mather “a blow on the head 
with the edge of his sabre,” Marshal Radetzky 
pronounces that “he was perfeetly right,” and 
that he absolutely did nothing but what he was 
bound to do, to defend himself from an outrage, 

nd its inevitable consequences.” Now, we be- 
ve there is no nation under the sun, not even 
e much calumniated Neapolitan nation, whose 
diers are otherwise than brave; and therefore 
conduct of the Austrian Lieutenant, backed 





grounds, has gratuitously yielded an important 
principle in the case of the Stratfords, and has 
fawningly accepted a degrading compromise in 
the case of the Mathers; in both respects with 
Lord Malmesbury’s express sanction. 

The case is not over yet. Lord Malmesbury 


has begun again; but we are much mistaken if 


Mr. Mather, the sound-hearted, does not still 
keep a watch for Englishmen over our own Eng- 
lish Foreign Secretary. 
A SPOONER-FUL AT BEDTIME, 
OCCASIONALLY. 

‘Tr you flog my Jew,” cried the German pos- 
tillion, “ Vl flog yours:” “ If you won't read 
my County Polls Bill a third time,” cried Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, “ I'll move the adjournment 
of your Maynooth debate ;”” and on that motion 
the House voted. 

It was a critical hour, and great was the judg- 
ment needed in Spooner. He had much in his 
favour. He was the champion chosen to uphold 





t ( I | a cause specially and avowedly favoured by 
be equivalent to a revelation, in the estimate of | 


Derby, though not by Disraeli; he was strong 
in the sense of exclusive righteousness: “ Dieu 
et mon Derby” might have been his motto, 
Thrice had he foreed the House to entertain the 
question: and although taunted with the inevi- 
table necessity of leaving the inquiry after all 
till ‘* next session,” he had casaenial in push- 
ing it forward. In vain, practical but discreet 
members tried to shirk the uncomely but ‘ Pro- 
testant” intolerance; in vain Disraeli was forced 
to admit his reluctance, and to swallow it; in 
vain generous politicians urged the House openly 
to set the subject aside. Thus far Spooner had 
succeeded. 

But now came his dark hour. It was far be- 
yond the midnight of Monday—nearly three 
o'clock on Tuesday morning. The House had 
been sitting, exclusively of a two-hours rest, 
for nearly thirteen hours, and had been dis- 
cussing every variety of subjects, including more 
than one Irish question. Mr. Scully was in pos- 
session of the pa and, on a previous night, 
had spent three hours in bringing the history of 
Maynooth down to 1814; still, therefore, having 
thirty-eight recent years to work upon. Mr. 
Disraeli, whom it was so desirable to have present 
at the division, declared that, if Mr. Seully should 
resume the debate, with all his respect for that 
honourable gentleman, it was his own intention 
to go home; and Mr. Sidney Herbert kindly 
counselled Mr. Spooner not to press the motion 
at that hour. But in a spirit of obstinacy, offer- 
ing a lugubrious and saintly parody on * We 





——— 


won't go home till morning,” Mr. Spooner insisted 
on keeping watch even after the dawn had 
ie with russet the proceedings of the Ho. 
nourable House. In the intoxication of the hour 
the saints still determined to make a night of it, 
and 103 choice spirits out-voted the 29 sober 
men who were for adjourning. 

But then came the most singular proposition 
ever made to Parliament. The most singular, 
we say advisedly, although we have Lord 
Malmesbury’s projet de /oi full in our recollection 
Mr. Spooner sroposed to regard that vote as ome 
** indicating the feeling of the House”—in other 
words, to record it historically as if it were a 
vote on the main question ! to such a slippery 
footing had the Anti-Maynooth cause sunk, that 
its champion asked to be allowed to consider q 
vote on adjournment, as a vote on the main ques- 
tion of the grant! 

The plea advanced by Mr. Newdegate was, if 
possible, more extraordinary. ‘ He considered 
that the time for fair discussion was over, and 
therefore, he had given notice above a week ago 
that they would take a division on the main 
question.” The application of this argument to 
Mr. Spooner’s proposition is strange ; but the 
principle involved 1s wonderful. Adopt it, and 
we should see discussions divorced from divisions 
—the discussion taken at one time, and the divi. 
sion weeks afterwards. The next step would be 
for the House generally to go on discussing 
throughout the season, and for the champions of 
any particular “cause” to take the division when 
it pleased them—when the House was in the 
mood, or the numbers would suit. In this way 
every side might secure a majority. Ultimately 
an old suggestion might be adopted, and the 
division of employments might be carried out by 
doing all the discussion in one House, and the 
divisions in the other. And it is Conservative 
Mr. Newdegate who proposes the first step to- 
wards that plan for converting the House of 
Lords to some useful purpose ! 

After all, perhaps, Mr. Spooner’s plan is the 
simpler: it is to take any division you please, and 
consider it as the one on your own motion, 

But the House is not yet ripe for that propo- 
sition, nor green enough for adhesion to Spooner 
as a leader: he, the Anti-Maynooth blaze, and 
the session, all go out in the socket together, As 
heroes of old were translated to the stars ina 
cloud, so Spooner is lost to the eyes of the faith- 
ful in a smoke. 


POPULAR SELF-DEFENCE. 

THE progress of opinion on the subject of national 
self-defence is satisfactory. Some time since, we 
saw Mr, Disraeli advancing the Militia Bill asa 
commencement in the re-arming of the people; 
Lord Palmerston had previously deprecated dis- 
trust of the people; and now we find Lord 
Lansdowne pronouncing it “expedient that by 
slow degrees the people of this country should 
be trained to the use of arms.” The Duke of 
Wellington upholds a militia as a “constitu- 
tional” force, and as a needful part of a peace 
establishment. And Lord Grey defends the ex- 
pediency of encouraging volunteer corps. 

A system of volunteer corps is a necessary 
complement of a militia, and is distinct from 
volunteer enlistment in the militia. The United 
States presents the best example of a true militia 
system —a vast majority of volunteer corps 
spontaneously formed; and a militia in which 
any man not enrolled in a ‘‘ uniform company 
is liable to serve. When Lord Lansdowne 18 
“informed that even the recently raised regl- 
ments of the United States militia show them- 
selves anything but qualified for active military 


service,” somebody must be mystifying the 
Marquis. What are “the recently raised reg'- 
ments?” Zachary Taylor could tell him of one 


disqualification which’ the militiamen exhibite 
for military routine in Mexico—they did not 
know when they were beaten. So they went on 
as if they were victorious; and in the end, si- 
gularly enough, it proved just as good! 

The United States also exemplify oupdrequent 
remark, that a system of volunteers and militia, 
including the whole people, is not favourable to 
disorder. Where public opinion and the posses 
sion of overwhelming physical force are identically 
coincident with the great bulk of the nation, 
neither faction nor invasion, neither invader nor 
traitor, can surprise the State. ‘The militiamen ad 
volunteers of the American republic have wo! 


its victories, defended its institutions, voted @ , 


its elections, and guided its policy. The Union 
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is free and independent, without fear of surprise, 
pecause it would be impossible to surprise or put 


down everybody at a blow. 

THE PLAGUE OF BEANS. 
«Rvsticvs,” writing to the sympathetic Herald, 
announces a disease in the bean crop, similar to 
that which destroyed the potatoes. ‘A week 

all was well—to-day acres upon acres are 
being ploughed up for turnips.” It is a jud;- 
ment, he infers, for national sins—that is, for 
sins committed by the nation collectively. 

Popery-toleration is the first of these sins that 
occurs to Rusticus. Af a partial toleration of 
Popery draws upon England such inflictions in 

toes and beans, what ought to be the state 
of agriculture in Catholie Europe ? How painful 
ought to be the health of cabbages under Louis 
Napoleon ; how harrowing the condition of Spa- 
nish onions under Donna Isabella; or that of 
lentils under Donna Maria de Gloria! Indeed, 
by this interpretation, farming business ought to 
be impossible under the Romish clergy; and 
rofane Protectionists in England might desire 
nothing better than a continuance of doctrinal 
error in corn-growing countries, which would be 
as good as the most stringent corn-laws for us. 
nother national sin we cannot so confidently 
deny—‘‘ the neglect of social evils.” There are 
judgments—the inevitable punishment for break- 
ing “the laws of Nature and of the God of Na- 
ture;” and certain breaches of those laws do 
have a direct effect upon agriculture. The 
Sanitary Reformers have shown us, that by the 
neglect of one social evil—society consenting to 
a fithy apathy such as would drive any indivi- 
dual “ from society”—we heap life-destroying 
poison under and around our abodes, and neglect 
to carry back to the soil that which human life 
has borrowed from it. It is a double impiety : 
we obey not, for human life, the laws of Nature 
and of the God of Nature; and we starve the 
ground from which we have drawn our suste- 
nance. The neglected ground is revenged upon 
us, in poisoned food, Our neglect is a sin, and 
the consequence is a judgment. 

We will not let our poor work, and the poor 
vex us and multiply: we keep them off the land, 
and the towns grow vast pest-houses, physical 
and moral. We keep around us the refuse of 
human life, natural food of the land, and the land 
keeps from us the food of human life, giving us 
filthy refuse where we thought to grow food. If 


we obey not, we are not strong; if we minister | 


not, we are not sustained. 
NOTES FOR THE ELECTIONS, 


NEW POLICY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
THE coming elections might be turned to some perma- 
nent account, if some definite notions of political action 
could be agreed upon by those who seek political reform. 
The people are instructed as to principle, to a great 
extent, but they are impotent because they are divided. 
It is necessary to unite them on broad grounds. To 
do this the sacrifice of opinion is needful. It is idle to 
say they must put aside “ minor differences.” The 
differences are not minor. Th y are profound, and it 
will prove a mistake to underrate them. Great sacri- 
fices of opinion are needed, and the sooner they are 
asked for openly and plainly the better. A habit has 
grown up of calling those “ minor differences of opinion” 


which we happen not to care about—but they are | 


matters of conscience to others, and not to recognise 
them as such, is to ontrage others in the name of con- 
ciliation. This is not the way to bring about unity. 
By way of illustrating the question of the present, 
let us take the case of the extension of the Suffrage, 
that being best understood by the majority of the 
people. The old mode of fi ming associations to carry 
that point is evidently worn out. Unity on that ques- 
tion is, on the popular doctrine, impossible. If we ex- 
cept the National and Parliamentary Financial Reform 
Association, you cannot assemble in the metropolis, nor 
m any town in the empire, one hundred men, capable 
of saying what they mean, and of meaning what they 
say, who can agree on any programme of popular re- 
form. There are plenty of able men, but they are men 
of “ uncompromising principle.” Everybody will go 
for everything, and the result is, that the “ mass” go 
for nothing, Some are wait ing for the “ Coming Man.” 
That man will never “ come”’—he will be invented 
when there is anything for him to do. . Leadership 
Wise or unwise is out of the question. The authority 
of a man has been exploded, and we have no intelligent 
Political obedience substituted in its place. Your old 
ical was your model of 2 Reformer, he exploded 


Wrong and right together, 

















You go into a public meeting, and you find the great 
Swaggles upon the platform, Swaggles is an “ inde- 
pendent” man. He belongs to no party. He is led 
by nobody. Everybody “ truckles to expediency”— 
everybody is “ dishonest” except Swaggles. But the 
crowning virtue of Swaggles is, that he trusts nobody. 
He is under the delusion, that the eye of the Govern- 
ment, and the eye of the Press are constantly upon him. 
He is the great terror of Downing Street, whose doings 
he is always exposing. The “ Manchester School” 
sleeps with one eye open in order to watch Swaggles. 
The middle class are always trying to catch him in 
their net. He is the subject of a universal conspiracy. 
If he receives a parcel which was despatched untied— 
Colonel Mayne has taken the string off. If a letter is 
posted to him unpaid, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has abstracted the stamp for his private use. If he 
cannot unfasten his window-shutter in the morning, 
he concludes that no less an enemy than Lord John 
Russell has beenrround and scotched it. Swaggles, in 
fine, is the type of political distrust, and as suspicion 
is ever infectious, his whole party have caught the dis- 
ease. This man is no exaggeration. Among the 
people who most need it there is no trust. Rulers 
know this very well. They may resolve upon what 
they please—there will be no “ people’s party,” either 
in the House of Commons, or out of it, for some time 
to come, capable of disturbing their conclusions. 

The policy of the future which may result in com- 
bined action, will probably have these leading features: — 

I, Associations will arise out of personal groups, 
who have the capacity of a common purpose, and of 
political obedience to it. 

II. The groups will be pledged individually to act in 
concert with all who seek similar objects—without which 
pledge no union at the present day is worth anything. 

ILI. These Local Societies will hold themselves free 
and ready to act with, or ally themselves to the strongest 
party, whenever and wherever such party shall appear. 


Suppose three or four intelligent persons thought it 
worth their while to seek an Extension of the Suffrage. 
They would ally themselves to some existing association 
near them. If none exist, their business would be to 
induce the most likely persons in their locality, who had 
influence and capacity, to take the lead in forming one. 
If none can be found, let them agree among themselves 
to form a Home Suffrage Committee—or by any in- 
telligible name, neither repulsive, pretending, or worn 
out. At present there is great prejudice in favour of 
names which everybody detests. The objects might be 
set forth as follows :— 

I. The Extension of the Suffrage to all men (not open 
to the usual objections of minority, insanity, and crime,) 
resident for a reasonable period in any borough, city, or 
county. The elections to be under the option of the 
Ballot, and the Representation to be better apportioned 
to population. 

II. Creating a Registry of such of the Working Class 
and others (accessible to this committee), who are will- 
ing to act in concert with all seeking similar objects. 

Such an extension of the Suffrage as this indicated, 
is all which is likely to be obtained in the next Reform 
Bill. Not thinking it well to treat Members of Par- 
liament as children, (an impertinence they always re- 
sent) the details of this measure are mainly left to their 
judgment: and those who think we have nothing to 
hope from their liberality, will do well to remember, 
that we shall take little by attempted dictation on this 
head. he measure of Suffrage sought in the above 
“ object,” is, indeed, Jess than many will think it right 
to ask, but it is also more than many will think it right 
to concede—without whose consent such a measure as 
this cannot be peaceably obtained. Therefore moderation 
of demand, at the popular extreme of society, entitles 
the people to the concessions necessary at the other ex- 
treme—and prescribes a measure of “ practical” justice. 

Objecting to finesse with the Government, the sup- 
posed committee, of whom we are speaking, would ask 
precisely for what it expects to get. Restricting its 
solicitation to the least extension that ought to be 
conceded, its claims will, probably, be respected as an 
earnest one, and treated as a real one. 

At the same time, the hope would not be concealed, 
that the Parliament elected by Home Suffrage, 
would enact such supplementary measures as might be 


| necessary to perfect a popular constitution, and to 


bring within the pale of the franchise all eligible per- 
sons, not included in a simple Home Suffrage. 

There is, perhaps, some chance for those being lis- 
tened to who profess nothing but what they believe, 
and who (as Leigh Hunt has somewhere said) “ believe 
nothing that the wise may disapprove,” and who de- 
mand nothing but that which seems reasonable and 
practical,—who seek to build up no Utopian “ system,” 
but to supply an actual want of the nation, to offer a sup- 
ply within its opportunities and means of realization. 

Those acquainted with the persons who make up the 


bulk of our “ popular” meetings, especially the clamor- 
ous and obstructive part, know very well that not one 
in twenty, probably not one in a hundred; is a registered 
member of any political association. Now it is not too 
much to expect, that every man who claims political 
rights publicly, should put upon record, annually, some- 
where or other, under some name or other, in connexion 
with some party or other, his desire, and subscribe some 
sum, small or large, in testimony that he is willing to 
be at some personal trouble to attain what he clamours 
for so loudly. 

Organization is a word not understood by the 
“people” of this country. Of “ discipline,” they have 
no idea, and no experience. Of these high things, we 
cannot speak. But the simple act of personal registry 
may be made an ine bh uir t, and no- 
body has a right to be listened to in public, who has 
not performed this first act of a Reformer, who means 
what he says. 

Our committee, therefore, proposes to create a Re- 
gistry of all the working class,—of those, at least, 
whom it is able to reach, of those who are prepared to 
give practical proof of their fitness for the exercise of 
the suffrage, by acting in concert (in a generous spirit 
of nationality which recognises the interests of the 
whole people) with all who go in the same direction. 
Tired of that “fraternity” which has resulted, hitherto, 
in violent antagonisms, this committee will respect the 
independent convictions of those who may feel bound 
to oppose it; but, at the same time, no such 
nor any favour to friends, however bound to it by past 
alliances, will debar it from taking the most 
and direct means to attain full victory for its principles, 
Yet, however steadfast in the prosecution of its own ob- 
ject, this committee would offer no obstruction to any 
who seek less or more: but rather encounter the sus- 
picions and jealousies which have divided sincere Re- 
formers, by a spirit of generous construction towards 
others, and of patient relf-reliance in the zeal and con- 
viction of its own members. 

If, in the metropolis and in the provinces, those per- 
sons having alliances and personal friends, or some pub- 
lic influence, will assemble them together,—that is, as 
many as can agree to promote objects such as those 
now indicated, and in the spirit indicated, and proceed 
to bring all other accessible individuals to the same 
way of thinking and acting, Augiliary associations will 
arise in every place, and the whole of the people who 
could be relied upon would be registered. It would 
matter nothing under what various naines (always pro- 
vided they were sensible) these committees were 
known; they would have a common object, and be ani- 
mated by one spirit. This is not a scheme for discus- 
sion or talk, but for collecting together the existing 
opinion upon this subject, and organizing it for action, 
These groups once in operation, they could be sum- 
moned for aggregate action, whenever the aggregate 
expression of their opinion was wanted. 

The National and Parliamentary Reform Association 
might do this. Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. Hume, or 
Mr. Cobden, were he so disposed, might, at any time, 
command the whole of these Associations, which would 
exist but for action on the Government. Whoever 
arose and proved himself the ablest general, or whoever 
could anywhere form a strong party, likely to carry the 
point with the nation, would have, by preference, the 
leadership. As victory always goes with the strongest, 
ceteris paribus, so the people ought to be ready to 
follow the strongest party who mean the right thing. 
Independent centres, with capacity for consentaneous 
action, is the want of the day. Individual movement 
is energetic and unembarrassed, and it creates a field 
for the Commander to occupy. At present, the 
“Coming Man” has nowhither to come to, In this way 
we may prepare for organization. Improvise the ma- 
terials—it will soon get direction. 

Animated by some definite idea, members of Parlia- 
ment may be usefully influenced at the approaching 
elections. At present, they pay little attention to the 
‘ popular demand,” because that demand is inarticulate, 
or gives forth an uncertain sound. Ton. 


BEAUTIES OF THE PROTECTIONIST WRITERS AND 
OBATORS, 














| his choice of epithets; an 


Lorp Jonny Russert is not celebrated for his syntax, 
but he is not vulgar in his — nor often incorrect in 
as a critic, he shines when 

Protectionist composition comes under his satire. It is 
delightful to see the gusto with which he asks how, as 
Lord Malmesbury supposes, a man may be “ cut down in 
Hyde Park, by accidentally hustling a violent soldier.” 

‘Admitting that Malmesbury is casy game, let 
to a more distinguished person, who says that, for all 
his eloquence, Lord Palmerston had only “aggravated 
the state of — It is the company that does it: the 
most accomplished of writers cannot company with 
Malmesburies, and not contract shocki ig babite of st. 

By the way, the Standard is | and i 
| it defends Lord Derby, whichever way his 
| and extracts promises of Protection from : 
| should like to see how it could defend Malmesbury’s 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 


make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.—Edinburgh Review, 


Ir any proof were needed of the almost inevitable misunderstanding which 
awaits all who treat of subjects intimately affecting the interests and pas- 
sions of men, the history of our Journal would suffice. Toleration has 
been our animating principle : free speech and free thought our watchwords. 
Unfortunately, Toleration is commonly understood like the Irishman’s re- 
ciprocity, “all on one side.” Each section claims it for itself, and denies 
it to the rest. We, who claim it for ourselves and for others, incur the 
suspicion of all. . 

It is assuredly arrogating nothing that any reader will refuse, if we say 
that our dogmatic convictions on the subject of Religion have been plainly, 
markedly, unequivocally expressed, over and over again; so plainly, that 
although many may hesitate as to whether they clearly understand what 
our system is, at any rate they know that it is distinctly opposed to all 
forms of Orthodoxy. In our earlier days, while reviewing NEwMAN and 
Foxton, we were reproached by the orthodox for our “ infidelity ;’’ and 
reproached by one class of freethinkers for our ‘sentimental religion.” 
SMITH was in terror, JoNES sneered at our want of “ courage.’’ The sum 
total of the impression, however, was, that we were sutfticiently free and 
liberal to deserve liberal support. 

Then came the Catholic furor. True to our own principles, we took the 
lead, and unhesitatingly sided with the Catholics, claiming for them the 
right to their own Religion, and all the forms or measures they deemed ne- 
cessary to its active operation. The consequence was curious: we were 
accused of “having gone over to the Church; and plain hints of 
“« Jesuits” reached our ears. ‘To be suspected of Catholicism was more 
dangerous than to be accused of infidelity. 

Having been classed as Catholics, we next found ourselves attacked for 
supporting the Church of England, because we sided with Archdeacon 
Denison in his call for Convocation. Hating compromise, abatement, 
weakness, of whatsoever kind, and (since there was a Church believed in 
by Englishmen not without the ordinary indications of sanity) wishing that 
Church to have its action unfettered, we claimed for it what we had claimed 
for the Catholics, and the cry was, “ Oh, the Leader has turned round !” 

So we went on, till the Patagonian Missionary defence drew down upon 
us the reproach of having abetted an absurdity, and having failed in our 
office in not attacking such an instance of superstition and fanaticism. This 
week we have received a letter, which has called forth the present remarks, 
and we print it to give an explanation to our friends of our supposed 
inconsistency :— 

Str,—I have been a reader and warm supporter of the Leader from the very 
first, on account of the liberal tone of its political and social sentiments ; and have 
often noticed, with surprise, the great amount of attention it pays to Church 
matters ; from which, and the language used, an inference is to be drawn that the 
Leader is a supporter of a State-paid church. 

Of late, too, I have observed, with deep regret, that this extraordinary incon- 
sistency in a liberal journal has assumed a more than usual marked appearance, 
which makes me fear for the stability and usefulness of almost the only really 
liberal and high-toned newspaper amongst the “ Weeklies,” and of which I had 
formed great hopes. 

I regret this, especially, because of your admirable views of foreign politics ; and 
I write this to say that there are others besides myself, who think that some ex- 
planation of this singular circumstance is due to your Radical and free-thinking 
readers, who form, I suspect, the bulk of your supporters, few of whom, I imagine, 
are to be found in the church you trouble yourself so much about. 

Yours respectfully, A. K. 

To those friends who are in doubt we would simply say: The inconsis- 
tency with which we are reproached would have prima facie evidence to 
those who only read particular articles which from time to time appear ; 
and upon this evidence we may be convicted of Catholicism, Patagonianism, 
Church-of-Englandism ; but no readers of the Leader, more especially on 
all topies where dogmatic differences come into question, can mistake our 
position. The only perplexity lies in our impartiality ; our consistency has 
the aspect of inconsistency, because, consistently with our own principles, 
we are frequently claiming liberty for doctrines and forms inconsistent with 
each other. That form of “liberalism” which spends all its liberality on 
its own sect, and claims toleration while insulting its antagonists, is not 
ours. That form of “freedom” which, not content with believing in its 
own sincerity, deems its self-assertion necessary to be accompanied by an 
insinuation that all who express contrary opinions are fools or hypocrites, is 
a Freedom so despotic in spirit that we protest against it. Freedom, as 
we conceive it, is liberty of thought, liberty of act; therefore, whatever a 
man believes he may express, and express in whatever way he finds fitting ; 
the only limitation being that he must not entrench on the liberty of others. 





Is a classical education desirable? The question has been frequently and 
hotly debated, with the exaggeration customary in such party questions. 
Those whose interests and amour propre are implicated in the study of the 
Classics, of course abound in arguments to prove the utility of Greek and 
Latin; those who have been deprived of these pretended benefits, and yet 
do not greatly suffer from the deficiency, are eloquent and sarcastic against 
Greek and Latin: but both sides have exaggerated. It is not easy to make 
the uneducated perceive the advantages of classical education, simply because 








these advantages, though real, are not, for the most part, substantial, and 
when they are, can be compensated from other sources. Having devoted 
laborious years to classic authors, we are not disposed to undervalue the 
result, and yet severe truth compels the avowal that, while we think it 
desirable an accurate knowledge of Greek and Latin should be preserved, it 
should be made a special study (like Numismatics), not the basis of 
general education. 

The question has, however, taken a new turn in France lately. It has 
become complicated with the religious question. The newspapers are 
discussing whether Religion is not injured by this basis of Pagan learning, 
Bishops and Cardinals enter the arena. The Bishop of Orleans js jn 
favour of the ancients, the Cardinal Gousset and the Bishop of Montauban 
against them. It is amusing to read the absurdities put forth on both 
sides ; but the assailants of classical education, to be consistent, should 
proclaim the dogma of the Caliph Omar, on burning the Alexandrian 
Library—* All books that contain anything contrary to the Bible to be 
burnt as false; all books agreeing with the Bible to be burnt as supers 
fluous.”’ 





MRS. ROMER’S FILIA DOLOROSA. 

Filia Dolorosa. Memoirs of Marie Thérise, Duchess of Angouléme, the Last of the 
Dauphines. By Mrs. Romer, author of “ A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs 
of Egypt.” ‘Two vols. Bentley, 

Unper the somewhat affected title of Filia Dolorosa, and in a somewhat 

affected style—rose-pink style—these two volumes present an interesting 

icture of the career of that unfortunate Madame Royale, daughter of 
souis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, who shared the captivity of her parents 

in Le Temple, who was thrice an exile, and who lived through the Revo. 
lution of ’89, the two Restorations, and the Revolution of '30, buffeted 
about the world, and always a figure of pathetic interest. Those who 
have read her memoirs in the Berville collection, or who have followed 
with any patience the history of France during the period, 1779-1830, 
will in all probability still find something in these volumes that has escaped 
their notice, and at any rate will not be sorry to find such a mass of de- 
tails thus gathered into one continuous narrative; while to the less in. 
structed public the volumes will have the charm of novelty, no less than 
of biographical arrangement. 

Mrs. Romer began this work, but “ severe indisposition” forced her to 
relinquish it into the hands of Dr. Doran. So much is stated in the pre- 
face ; but as no indication of authorship exists in the text, we are left un- 
decided where the blame and where the praise should fall. That rose- 
pink style, before alluded to, pervades the work ; so also does the ineffable 
commonplace of the penny-a-liner, which critics are bound to protest 
against. When a man is hurriedly writing a report, to be printed almost 
before the ink is dry, he may be allowed to talk of “beings wearing the 
form of man,” and to use similar stereotyped phrases; but a writer pre- 
paring a work of Belles Lettres, in which style is of consequence, has no 
such excuse, and should have no pardon from those who care for the Eng- 
lish language. The great characteristic of this style is its evasiveness: 
it always shirks the plain, direct phrase, without reaching any felicity of 
paraphrase. We see the effort of style, but not the style—e. ¢., “ There 
was a library for learned leisure therein to be luxurious, walk it looked 
into laughing gardens wherein that same leisure might disport itself.” 
The writer, doubtless, believed he had delicately touched the right note 
there; what say you, reader, to two volumes of such clegancies ? 

If the style might have been better, and the whole tone of thought less 
shallow and circulating libraryish, there is, nevertheless, suflicient praise 
claimed by the interest of the narrative, and the diligence with which it has 
been compiled. The stories of the three pretenders are pet, | curious, 
and we especially refer the reader to them as to striking examples of the 
passionate credulity manifested by the masses when their imagination is 
appealed to, For those who wish to see how the grossest imposture will be 
greedily accepted as sacred truth, in defiance of all evidence but the be- 
liever’s own prepossessions, these chapters are unusually curious. Our 
space admits of no quotation from these chapters, and to abridge them 
would be to destroy their interest. We will select, in preference, a pas- 
sage from the chapter on the first Restoration. 

“It was a brilliant May day that saw them enter Paris. The Duchess had left 
it secretly by night, @ poor terrified girl, half distrusting the course she was com- 
pelled to take. She re-entered it on the 3rd of May, 1814, beneath a mid-day 
sun ; and triumph seemed to be seated everywhere but on her own features. Her 
eyes were yet red with weeping, and some observant republican, who witnessed her 
entry, and who marked the inflamed lids that covered the calm yet sad blue and 
white of the eyes beneath them, exultingly exclaimed that the Duchess was a good 
republican after all, and that her very eyes bore the old tricolour. That she was 
more popular with the multitude than the King himself, was made manifest by 
the number of political squibs that were fired against the monarch even on that 
day of his entry. ‘The clergy distrusted him, as being more given to philosophy 
than religion; while the populace did not believe he was so free a thinker as his 
partisans declared him to be. Varnhagen von Ense says the general feeling to- 
wards him was cold and suspicious ; even the Royalists, adds the German journalist, 
‘at least the most ardent among them, had rather trust their affairs in the hands 
of the Count d’Artois and of the Duchess of Angouléme than in those of the 
King.’ For the moment, however, all went as merry as a marriage bell ; and 
Louis, seated on the right of his niece, in a royal carriage drawn by eight milk- 
white steeds, passed on to Notre Dame, and bowed good-humouredly to the people 
trom that seat from which gout and other infirmities would not permit him to rise. 
For a people who loved to see their supreme master on horseback, a King who 
came in search of popularity could not have been less externally fitted to find that 
which he sought. Seated in the same carriage were the Prince of Condé and the 
Duke de Bourbon ; on either side rode the Count d’ Artois, as gallantly as though 
he was still wearing his youth in the park of Versailles, and the Duke de Berri, 
whose almost rudeness of character and lack of courtesy were little calculated to 
win the affections of a then courteous people. It is confessed that the popular 
shout of the day was in honour of ‘Madame.’ The people seemed anxious to 
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make some reparation for all the cruel sufferings to which they had subjected her 
in her youth ; and when they cheered her on her way to the greut altar of Notre 
Dame, it was perhaps with the fecling that she was thitherward passing, not alone 
to return thanks for herself, but as a mediatrix to pray for pardon for them. In 
front of that altar, during the whole period of the religious ceremony, she remained 
prostrate, unobservant of the gorgeous display around her, and, in the centre of 
the countless and brilliant crowd, as much alone as though she were standing soli- 
tary in a desert, communing in her heart with God. 
“She needed all the strength that He who is the source of it could give; for 
on leaving the Cathedral she had to repair to the Tuilleries—to that house of her 
nts which she had not seen since that fatal 10th of August, when she had 
left it with those who were never to cross its threshold again, and traversing the 
garden which was to them as the valley of the shadow of death, went to ask suc- 
cour of that Assembly, who, pledging themselves to give it, consigned those who 
asked it to hard captivity and unjust death. Of the five royal supplicants of that 
day one alone survived ; and she, again to reach the palace from which she had 
been thrust, had made a wide and weary pilgrimage. She had stood face to face 
with death, had endured a mortal agony cruel as violent death itself, had been shut 
up in a dungeon, had sighed through a long exile, and wandered from court to 
court, from refuge to refuge; and after all, here she was once more, in sight of— 
nay, her feet upon—the very threshold from which she had been driven, with all 
she loved. There stood there to receive her two hundred beautiful girls and 
women attired in white, on which the Bourbon lily was profusely embroidered. 
The son of one of them, a boy of the age of the Dauphin when he and his sister, 
hand in hand, had fled from this spot, addressed to her a few words of welcome. 
She was deeply moved, and was quite unable to reply, the return was so different 
from the departure ;—ah! if there had been the same love then. The sense of 
the contrast overcame her; and when this fair escort of two hundred ladies fell on 
their knees, asking the ‘ daughter of St. Louis’ to bless them as she passed, and, 
as they knelt, allowing her again to see that staircase by which she had descended 
with her mother, memory became too much for her, and yielding to emotions born 
of the past as much as of the present, she fell to the ground in a swoon, oppressed 
alike with the pain of old griefs and actual joy. 
and when at length she was restored to consciousness, and found herself once more 
in the boudoir which had been the favourite apartment of the Queen her mother, 





It was long before she recovered ; | 


she counted in her heart those who were wanting to this day of joy, and, bursting | 


forth into convulsive sobs, she hurried from a chamber so prolific of sad me- 
s »” 
mories, 





NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


terozoa, in whom the abdominal region predominates (as Mollusca), and 
Thoracozoa, in whom the thoracic development begins—Articulata. After 
these come the Cephalozoa, in whom the head is developed—i.e., the 
animal organs and nervous system. ‘These Cephalozoa are divided into 
four sub-kingdonts, like those of the Vertebrata; thus, Cephalo-acidozoa 
(Fishes), in whom the genital organs have the primitive ovarian form ; 
Cephalo-gasterozoa (Reptiles), in whom the abdominal organs are deve- 
loped ; Cephalo-thoracozoa (Birds), in whom the thorax is developed ; and 
finally Cephalo-cephalozoa (Mammalia), in whom the head is ee 

Mr. Rymer Jones adopts Owen’s classification. After a lucid and 
entertaining description of Sponges, and Fungi, he enters upon the 
Acrita, and devotes some hundred pages to their marvels. Read this, 
for example :— 

“ We may well suppose that it would be a beautiful and a wonderful sight, could 
we contemplate, in its native locality, a mass of mandrepore, even of the dimensions 
here delineated, covered with its living investment, and feeding itself by the 
agency of countless mouths, each endowed with separate life and distinct power of 
action ; slowly precipitating from the surrounding sea cretaceous particles where- 
with to build its stony fabric; gradually constructing, layer by layer, and stratum 
upon stratum, the elaborately-formed polypary, or skeleton peculiar to its species. 
But let us not circumscribe our ideas within these petty limits: rather let us give 
our fancy free scope ; for widely indeed must we stretch our imagination if we are 
at all’to appreciate the importance of the class of animals we are now considering. 
Let us endeavour to picture to ourselves an extent of the bed of the ocean, spacious 
as these realms that we inhabit, carpeted with living plants ; every blade of grass 
and every flower instinct with life, and all the vast expanse busily engaged in de- 
riving from the surrounding water materials for subsistence: let us consider that, 
from age to age, the wide-spread scene is building up, by constant precipitation 
from the sea, a rocky territory, co-extensive with itself, and then we shall perceive 
that, in the course of time, even these almost unknown members of the animal 
creation may perform achievements at which the boldest mind is startled when it 
comes to survey what they have accomplished. Gradually, the accumulating pile 
rises towards the surface of the sea, and, at length, after the lapse of ages, por- 
tions of the rocky fabric show themselves above the waves. Here further growth 
is checked ; the polyps cannot live beyond the point where water freely reaches 
them, from whence they may derive the means of nutriment, and thus they 
perish. Still the structure reared becomes a nucleus round which materials may 
be gathered ; and the multitudes of zoophytes, still living and still acting, swell its 
bulk, and add continually materials near the edge of the increasing reef. The 


| storm tears up the dirt and sand and sea-weed from the deep to heap it on the 


The Natural History of Animals: being the Substance of Lectures delivered before | 


the Royal Institution. By IT. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 
SECOND ARTICLE. } 
We return to these volumes for a more specific description of their con- 
tents. They are but the commencement of a work which, when completed, 
will stand alone in our language as a popular exposition of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the animal w mt Comparative anatomy, the most 


2 vols. 


Van Voorst. | 


| growth of plants. 


fascinating of studies, is here brought within the reach of the general | 


between the subject and his understanding. The first volume embraces 
a description of the Zoophytes, Polypes, Infusoria, Sea Nettles, Anne- 
lida, &e.; the second is devoted to the large class of Insects. In follow- 


ing Mr. Rymer Jones, the reader follows the ascending scale of Nature, | 


from simple to complex forms, and learns something of the great life of | 


our universe so prodigally manifest. As we have repeatedly said, the 
—_ error of Naturalists and Physiologists has been the neglect of 

ature’s own progressive Method, and the almost universal commencing 
with the study of man and the higher animals, insteading of ascending to 
that study through the simpler forms of life. This History of Animals 
will suggest a better route. 

It is excessively difficult to define what an animal is, when we cease 
considering the higher types, and endeavour to trace the origin of animal 
life; for at what seems the boundary line we find an inextricable 
entanglement of vegetable with animal life, so that the name of zoophyte 
(animal-plant) has to be given to these equivocal creatures—a bad name, 
let us observe in passing, because, to say the least, it inverts the order of 
Nature; if the composite term must be allowed, let us more correctly 
choose phytozoon isnt daleah, which keeps Nature’s progression from 
vegetable to animal distinctly in view. lee is this criticism purely 
technical, for recent inquiries tend to make manifest that some of these 
creatures are true vegetables at the earlier and animals at the later stages 
of their existence. When some definition of an animal is secured, the 
important step of classification is to be taken. That proposed by Linneus 
has been set aside for the superior, yet imperfect classification of Cuvier 
—viz., Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata, Radiata. The inherent defect 
of this classification is, that it misses the one true principle of arranging 

ll the forms of life according to the dominant and co-ordinating con- 
dition—i. ¢., the nervous system. And according to this principle Pro- 
fessor Owen has arranged animals into Acrita, wherein no distinct trace 
of nerve is visible; Nematoneura, wherein the threads of nerve begin to 
appear; Homogangliata, wherein the nervous centres (ganglia, or small 

rains,) appear arranged in two parallel series, each pair a repetition of 
the others ; Heterogangliata, wherein the ganglia become more varied 
both in form and in distribution, implying greater complexity of structure 
in the animal ; and finally Vertebrata, wherein the ganglia are once more 
arranged in a parallel series, but inclosed in a bony or cartilaginous 
column. 

_The transcendental anatomists have another classification. We will 
Sive that proposed by Carus, as one useful for the student to bear in 
mind. He begins with Oozoa, or those simple forms of life which may 
be called eggs; they consist of a mere albuminous globule without 
distinet organs (Zoophytes, Infusoria, Radiata.) Next come the Corpozoa, 
or animals with bodies; the vitelline sac becomes an intestine; the 
stomach and genital organs form the essential portions of the abdomen, 
M antagonism to which the lungs and central organs of circulation are 
developed. Abdomen and thorax thus constitute in the idea of a trunk 

most important organs. Hence the Corpozoa are divided into Gas- 


| 
| 
| 


summit of the nascent island. Animal and vegetable substances are slowly, but 
constantly, thrown upon the new-formed rock, and, being entangled among the 
coral, perish. These decay, and, by decomposition, form a mould fit to support the 
Seeds arrive, brought there by accident, or by the visits of 
migrating birds, which, soon taking root, become the germs of future vegetation, 
till, at. length, islands, both broad and long, and richly wooded, stretch where all 
was once deep sea. Man comes at last, and with him fit inhabitants to people 
these new countries—regions snatched from ocean by the silent toil of beings such 


. . “-* . . | > ‘¢ vu " ” 
reader, who is not harassed by technical terms, rising like barriers | 38 those we have described. 


We cannot follow him in his account of the progressive development of 
the Polypes, or his equally interesting chapter on Infusoria. They must 
be consulted and studied. As he says— 

“ Take any drop of water from the stagnant pools around us, from our rivers, 
from our lakes, or from the vast ocean itself, and place it under your microscope ; 
you will find therein countless living beings, moving in all directions with con- 
siderable swiftness, apparently gifted with sagacity, for they readily elude each 


| other in the active dance they keep up. And since they never come into rude 
| contact, obviously exercise volition and sensation in guiding their movements. 


“Increase the power of your glasses and you will soon perceive, inhabiting the 


| same drop, other animals, compared to which the former were elephantine in their 





dimensions, equally vivacious and equally gifted. Exhaust the art of the optician, 
strain your eye to the utmost, until the aching sense refuses to perceive the little 
quivering movement that indicates the presence of life, and you will find that 
you have not exhausted Nature in the descending scale. Perfect as our optical 
instruments now are, we need not be long in convincing ourselves that there are 
animals around us so small that, in all probability, human perseverance will fail in 
enabling us accurately to detect their forms, much less fully to understand their 
organization ! 

“Vain, indeed, would it be to attempt by words to give anything like a definite 
notion of the minuteness of some of these multitudinous races. Let me ask the 
reader to divide an inch into 22,000 parts, and appreciate mentally the value of 
each division: having done so, and not till then, shall we have a standard suffi- 
ciently minute to enable us to measure the microscopic beings, upon the considera- 
tion of which we are now entering. 

“Neither is it easy to give the student of nature, who has not accurately inves- 
tigated the subject for himself, adequate conceptions relative to the numbers in 
which the Infusoria sometimes crowd the waters they frequent; but let him take 
his microscope, and the means of making a rough estimate, at least, are easily at his 
disposal. He will soon perceive that the animalcule-inhabitants of a drop of 
putrid water, possessing, as many of them do, dimensions not larger than the 
1-2000th part of a line, swim so close together that the intervals separating them 
are not greater than their own bodies. The matter, therefore, becomes a question 
for arithmetic to solve, and we will pause to make the calculation. 

“The Monas termo, for example,—a creature that might be pardonably regarded 
as an embodiment of the mathematical point, almost literally without either length 
or breadth or thickness—has been calculated to measure about the 22,000th part 
of an inch in its transverse diameter; and in water taken from the surface of 
many putrid infusions, they are crowded as closely as we have stated above. We 
may, therefore, safely say, that, swimming at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of 
them would be contained in a linear space, one inch in length, and consequently a 
cubic inch of such water will thus contain more living and active organized beings 
than there are human inhabitants upon the whole surface of this globe! However 
astounding such a fact may seem when first enunciated, none is more easily de- 
monstrated with the assistance of a good microscope.* 











* In an addresé lately delivered before the Microscopical Society of London, Professor 
Owen, the president, in allusion to researches such as these, observed that, in Creation, 
“ everything is great or small only by comparison. telescope teaches us that our 
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All Ehrenberg’s researches are here epitomized, and some of his rash 
statements corrected. Apropos of corrections, we are doubtless carrying 
superfluous coals to Newcastle in directing Mr. Rymer Jones's attention 
to the statement at p. 148, with respect to the mouth of the Tenia; but 
although 4e is in all probability aware that the result of M. Blanchard’s 
penne en is, that no oral orifice is to be found in the Tenia, yet his 
readers may not be acquainted therewith. The first volume of this 
History of Animals was published in 1845, and at that date there was no 
suspicion of this fact. / 

Mr. Rymer Jones indulges, as we remarked last week, in a strain of 
rhetoric which, while it will certainly captivate many, must make all 
philosophers shake their heads ; he indulges also in that sort of inverse 
anthropomorphism which consists in interpreting all the phenomena of 
animal life by the human standard, and speculates as to whether insects 
have scent or taste, although deficient in the organs of scent and taste. 
All these portions of his work we object to ; but were they ten times as 
numerous, they could not prevent our high enjoyment of his delightful 
volumes, which we most cordially reeommend. The illustrations (upwards 
of two hundred) are executed with that finish and beauty which distin- 
guishes all that Mr. Van Voorst publishes. 


shale Partfalia. | 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the 
itself.—Goxrrur. 
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COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
By G. H. Lewss. 
Parr XII.—Position and Method of Chemistry. 


We have still to oceupy ourselves with the general considerations forming 
the prolegomena to Chemistry, and notably with its position in the hier- 
archy of the sciences and its Method. 

I am sometimes disposed to make this capital distinction between 
Physics and Chemistry:—In Physics (celestial and terrestrial) we study 
the laws of motion communicated ; in Chemistry (inorganic and organic) 
the laws of motion excited. In purely physical phenomena we see a force 
communicated from one body to another ; but in chemical phenomena we 
see a force combining with another force to excite a change in both, the 
result of which is unlike either. 

I content myself with indicating this distinction, and turn to Comte for 
further light as to the position of Chemistry in the scientific hierarehy. 
The position he assigns to it seems to him a good illustration of the fact 
that his classification does not rest on arbitrary assumptions, but is im truth 
the faithful resumé of the points of harmony inherent in the sciences, and 
manifested naturally by their common development. No one, indeed, of 
the positions in the encyclopedical seale,'seems so naturally and so appro- 
priately occupied as that of Chemistry between Physics and Physiology. 
Who could now fail to see that, in several essential parts, and, above all, in 
the important series of electro-chemical phenomena, Chemistry is in imme- 
diate contact with the ensemble of Physics, of which, in appearance, it con- 
stitutes a simple prolongation ; and, again, that at its other extremity it is 
in some sort connected, by the no less fundamental study of organie combi- 
nations, with general Physiology, of which it establishes, so to speak, the 
primary foundations? These relations are so very close that, in more than 
one particular case, Chemists who had not mastered the true philosophy of 
the sciences, could not venture to decide whether the subject really fell 
within their province, or whether it belonged to Physics or Physiology. 

Chemical phenomena are more complex than physical and less general. 
We have physical effects without chemical, but no chemical effects unac- 
companied with co-existent physical. Hence, too, Chemistry is indirectly 
subordinated to Astronomy, and even to Mathematics. As far as respects 
doctrine, the connexion is indeed small. Chemical questions cannot be 
treated among mathematical doctrines ;* and in abstract Chemistry there is 
little reference to Astronomy. In concrete Chemistry, i. ¢. in the applica- 
tion of chemical knowledge to the natural history of the globe, the con- 
nexion between Astronomy and Chemistry is much more apparent. As 
respects Method, Mathematics and Astronomy have had a great influence 
on the cultivation of Chemistry. From the study of mathematical pheno- 
mena, of rationality, precision, and consistency, have been obtained habits. 
Although mathematics are less needful to the chemist than to the natural 
philosopher, the evil effects of the want of those habits, owing to a defec- 
tive mathematical education, may be seen in most chemical speculations. 
Astronomy being the great type of scientific perfection, its influence is the 
more needed in Chemistry, because the phenomena are increased in com- 
plexity. Astronomy is calculated, much more than Physics, to show 
Chemists the radical inanity of all metaphysical explanations, and to make 
manifest the true characteristics of their science. Comte also shows here, 
but more fully in his lecture on Physiology, how that science must be 
based upon and follow in the wake of Chemistry. He next proceeds to 


world is but an atom, and none know better than microscopical observers that every 
atom is a world. If the astronomer be led from the contemplation of the countless orbs 
that traverse boundless Space, to the adoration of the Creator in His almightiness; so 
the observation of the perfections of His minutest works, which, though invisible to 
ordinary ken, unfold new perfections with every increased power of observing them, 
ought to impress us with a = sense of that all-caring-for and all-seeing Providence, 
without whom not a sparrow to the ground and by whom every hair of the head 
is — P - 
* This was true in 1838, when Comte wrote ; but now chemical questions ini 

to be susceptible of purely mathematical treatment. . ee 














estimate the general perfection of chemical science, as respects method and 
doctrine. 

As to Method, physical philosophy has approximated much nearer 
than chemical philosophy to the complete state of positivity, If the 
first still presents, with respect to the theory of hypotheses, @ quasiemetg. 
physical character, there is no exaggeration in saying that the second con. 
tinues in some respects essentially metaphysical in spirit, by reason of its 
more difficult and more tardy development. The doctrine of affinities 
although now rapidly losing its hold, is even more ontological than that of 
the fluids and imaginary ethers. If the electrical fluid and the luminous 
ether are really nothing but materialized entities; are these affinities any- 
thing else at bottom than perfectly pure entities, as vague and indetermined 
as those of the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages? The pretended 
solutions which we have been in the habit of deducing from them, evidently 
possesses the essential characteristic of metaphysical explanations—the si 
and naive reproduction, in abstract terms, of the very statement of the pheno. 
menon. ‘The accelerated development of chemical observations during the 
last fifty years, which will doubtless soon discredit for ever this false philo. 
sophy, has hitherto only modified it in such a way as to show its radical 
nullity with irresistible evidence. When affinities were regarded as abso. 
lute and invariable, their employment in the explanation of phenomena, 
although of necessity always illusory, had at least a more imposing appear. 
ance. But since facts have compelled us to conceive affinities as, on the 
contrary, eminently variable and dependent upon a multitude of different 
circumstances, their use could no longer be continued, without speedily 
becoming, by this single change, more plainly fttile and almost childish, 
Thus, for example, it was known for a long time that at a certain tempera- 
ture iron decomposed water or protoxide of hydrogen ; and yet it was after. 
wards discovered that, under the mere influence of a higher temperature, 
hydrogen in its turn decomposed oxide of iron. What, then, can signify 
the order of affinity which we believed we had established between iron 
and hydrogen towards oxygen ? 

The state of education at the time explain how men of genius like Ber. 
thollet could entertain such notions as that of e/ective affinities. It is to 
those metaphysical habits that we owe the doctrine of predisposing affinity, 
employed even by the great Berzelius. For example, when sulphuric acid 
determines the decomposition of water by iron, at ordinary temperatures, 
so as to disengage hydrogen, the metaphysical explanation of the process 
is—That sulphuric acid has an affinity for oxide of iron which tends to forn 
itself. Observe, the oxide of iron does not as yet exist; it exists only 
after the decomposition has taken place ; so that on this doctrine of affinity 
we have the sympathetic action of one substance upon another substance 
not yet in existence, but called into existence by this sympathetic action! 
Even Liebig, who repudiates the notion of affinity as expressive of anything 
like relationship, has not emancipated himself sufficiently from the meta- 
physical condition to give up the notion of an inherent tendency. 

As another example of metaphysical Chemistry let me cite the favourite 
notion of a catalytic force. The following passage, from Gregory's 
admirable Handbook of Organic Chemistry, expresses my views with 
authority :— 

“The view adopted by Berzelius, according to which fermentation, and all the 
other phenomena of chemical change produced by contact, are the results of a pe- 
culiar unknown force, the catalytic force, coming into action when certain bodies 
are placed in contact, appears unphilosophical, as in the first place, assuming the 
existence of a new force where known forces would suffice to explain the facts; and, 
secondly, as furnishing no real explanation, but merely acknowledging, indireetly, 
our inability to offer any such explanation. When we ascribe an effect to catalysis, 
we are only saying, in other words, that we cannot account for. it; catalysis is 
thus merely a convenient term for all that we do not understand. And to the we 
of the word in this sense, namely, as a name for the agent which produces certain 
effects, the agent itself being unknown, there would be no objection, were it not 
that catalysis has been employed to account for phenomena not only different from 
each other, but actually of an opposite kind. For example, platinum, in causing 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen, is said to act catalytically, and the actin 
of oxide of manganese, or oxide of silver, in decomposing peroxide of hydrogen, 
that is, in causing the separation of oxygen and hydrogen, is also called catalytic. 
This example proves how loosely the word has been employed, and how vague ae 
the views which have led to its introduction.” 

In accordance with the position of chemistry in the scientific hierarchy, 
the general plan of rational education for a chemist requires a prelimmary 
study of mathematical philosophy, next of astronomical philosophy, and 
last of physics. We should remember, when speculating philosophically 
on this subject, that this doctrine of affinities is, in its original spint, only 
an attempt (necessarily a vain one) to conceive the hidden nature of 
chemical phenomena, which is as radically inaccessible as the analogous 
essences we sought in former times to discover, by similar processes, @ 
the case of more simple phenomena, And how can the chemist aid in 
ridding his science of these metaphysical ideas, without first mastering the 
more simple and now more positive sciences? How, if half-metaphysical 
as regards them, can he be positive in chemistry? Must not the individual, 
like the species, in its gradual development, extract positive conceptions 
from the simpler sciences first ? , 

In respect of doctrine, chemistry is also inferior to physics. Chemical 
effects are still essentially incoherent, or at least feebly co-ordinated by # 
small number of partial and insufficient relations, in place of those laws, # 
certain as they are extensive and uniform, in which physics so J 
glories. As to prevision, the true measure of the perfection 
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natural science, it is too evident that if it is already much more limited, 


more uncertain, and less precise in physics than in astronomy, the case is 
still worse with Chemistry. Most frequently, the issue of any chemical 
action can only be known by taking express account of the circumstances 
of the moment and, as it were, at the time the action is ended. 

Let us now glance at the most distinguished of the philosophical pro- 

ies of Chemistry, with reference to their direct bearing upon the funda- 
mental education of human reason. 

On this point, and in the first place, as to Method, Comte refers to 
the high philosophical utility of the arts of experiment and observation as 
practised in Chemistry. But there also exists in the system of positive 
method a very important part, too little appreciated as yet, and which 
Chemistry had the special function of bringing to the highest degree of 

ection. I do not speak of the theory of classifications (sufficiently ill 
mderstood by chemists), but of the general art of rational Nomenclatures, 


which is altogether independent of it, and of which Chemistry by the very | inevitably encouraged the belief in the annihilation or the actual production 


nature of its subject, must present more perfect models than any other | 


fundamental science. 

Attempts have often been made, especially since the reform of chemical 
language, and they are still daily made, to form a systematic nomenclature 
in Anatomy, in Pathology, and especially m Zoology. But whatever may 
be the real utility of these praiseworthy efforts, they have not, and never 
could have been, followed by a success like that of the illustrious founders 
of chemical nomenclature, even if they were better conceived and more 
rationally directed than they have hitherto been; for the nature of the 
phenomena peremptorily forbids it. It is not accidentally that chemical 
nomenclature is so perfect compared with all the others. In proportion 
as the phenomena increase in complexity, the objects are characterized by 
points of comparison at once more varied and less circumscribed. It eon- 
sequently becomes more and more difficult to subject them in a manner 
sufficiently expressive to a uniform system of denominations, rational and 
at the same time abridged, and to have this system adapted really to 
facilitate the habitual combination of ideas. Were it that the organs and 
tissues of living bodies only differed among themselves in one single and 
eapital point of view,—that diseases were sufficiently detined by their seat, 
—that zoological genera, or at least families, could be always formed on 
one principle completely homogeneous,— then we might conceive that the 
sciences would immediately allow of systematic nomenclatures as rational 
and as efficacious as that of chemistry. But, im reality, the profound 
diversity of the numerous aspects under which they present themselves, 
and which are almost never susceptible of being co-ordinated uniquely 
under one of them, evidently renders our arriving at such perfection both 
very difficult and little advantageous. 

Among the sciences in which the immense multitude of subjects spon- 
taneously gives rise, at their formation, to special nomenclatures, Chemistry 
is the only one where, from its nature, the phenomena are sufficiently 
simple and uniform, and at the same time sufficiently determined, to 
permit of a nomenclature at once clear, rapid, and complete, and thereby 
mightily contributing to the general progress of the science. The direct 
and ruling idea in chemistry is incontestibly that of composition; and the 
peculiar object of the science, as I have shown, is to make all chemical 
questions resolve themselves into one of composition. Hence, since the 
systematic name of each body would make its composition directly known 
to us, it can easily give us a general but correct notion of the ensemble of 
its chemical history ; and afterwards serve to us as a faithful and concise 
summary of that ensemble; and from the very nature of the science, the 
hearer it progresses towards its final destination, the more will this double 
property of its nomenclature be inevitably developed. 

Thus under this important point of view, Chemistry must be considered 
as eminently suited to develope, in the most special manner, one of those 
fundamental means of obtaining and using knowledge (so few in number) 
which together constitute the general power of the human mind. I have 
endeavoured to show very clearly the principal causes of the evident 
superiority which, in this respect, results from the very nature of chemical 
science. But although I required to do so, it is incontestible that the 
formation of systems of rational nomenclatures in the more complex 
Sciences must possess a real and engrossing interest, notwithstanding that 
they are necessarily more difficult to establish there, and less efficacious in 
their use. TI have only wished to put beyond all doubt, on this subject, 
the indispensable necessity of every class whatever of positive philosophers 
having recourse exclusively to chemistry for extracting the true principles 
aud general spirit of the art of scientific nomenclatures. This is just in 
accordance with that fundamental rule, already carried out in so many 
other respects, in the Cours de Philosophie Positire—viz., that each logical 
artifice ought to be directly studied in that part of natural philosophy which 
offers the most spontaneous and most complete development of it, with 
the ultimate object of our being able to apply it, with proper modifications, 
to make more perfect the sciences less susceptible of it. 

The eminent philosophical properties of Chemistry are still more remark- 
able m respect of Doctrine than of Method. Its development has con- 
tributed much to the emancipation of human reason from theological and 
metaphysical doctrines. If Chemistry, from increase of complexity, is 
defective in one of the two attributes which tend to that emancipation— 
namely, prevision of phenomena, it is—as a necessary and compensating 
Consequence of the same faect—strikingly provided with the other—namely, 





the power of modifying them at our pleasure. Neither can co-exist with 
the idea of a government by providential volitions. 

Besides, Chemistry has aided in emancipating the human mind, by 
rectifying our primitive notions respecting the general economy of terres- 
trial nature. Although, since Aristotle, philosophers entertained the notion 


_ that the same elementary substances essentially reproduced themselves in 


the ensemble of all the great operations of nature, notwithstanding their 
apparent independence ; nevertheless, it necessarily resulted from the utter 
impossibility of realizing this vague and metaphysical anticipation of the 
truth, that the universal dominion of the theological dogma of absolute 


_ destruction and creation kept its hold until the great epoch of that ad- 








mirable development of chemical genius which forms the principal scientific 
characteristic of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. In fact, so 
long as we could take no account of gases, either as the elements or the 
products of chemical action, a great number of remarkable phenomena 


of matter in the general system of nature. Certain discoveries were re- 
quisite to establish beyond cavil the fundamental principle of the necessa- 
rily indefinite perpetuity of all matter; such, especially, were the decom- 
position of air and water, and afterwards the elementary analysis of 
vegetable and animal substances, and perhaps, too, at a later period, as the 
complement of those, the analysis of alkalies properly so called, and of 
earths. The tendency of those discoveries was irrevocably to substitute in 
all minds the positive notions of decomposition and recomposition, for the 
theological notions of destruction and of creation. A new light, also, was 
thereby thrown on vital phenomena. It was perceived that organic and 
inorganic matter were not radically different ; and that vital transformations 
are, like all others, subordinated to chemical phenomena. 

Comte concludes the chapter with his views respecting the divisions of 
chemistry. The science, he says, is still too much in the stage of its 
infancy, and too imperfect, to offer, of itself, a proper division. The 
homogeneity of its phenomena, so exceptional when contrasted with other 
sciences, makes a natural division of it little marked. It is clear, however, 
that in the meantime the division of chemistry into inorganic and organic, 
must be disregarded, as being irrational. Combinations cannot be classified 
in abstract chemistry according to their origin, as they may be in natural 
history. The two classes referred to are always mutually encroaching on 
each other. In reality, what is called organic chemistry is half chemical, 
half physiological. 

Any rational division must be founded on the principle imvolved in the 
true definition of the science—that of composition and decomposition. 
Hence, in here applying the rule of always following the gradual compli- 
cation of the phenomena, we see that, in dividing chemistry into its prin- 
cipal branches, we can be guided by only these two considerations. 

Ist. The increase of the number of the constituent compounds (whether 
mediate or immediate), according as the combinations formed by them are 
either binary or ternary, &c. 

2nd. The degree of composition, lower or higher, of the immediate com- 
pounds, each of which, to take for example the case of a repeated dualism, 
can be decomposed a greater or less number of times into two others. 

It may be questioned which of those two points of view ought to pre- 
ponderate. According to Comte, the chief consideration belongs to the 
degree of composition, as it is a matter of more importance im the scienee 
than the multiplicity of the constituent compounds. 

Having closed the general considerations, Comte proceeds in subsequent 
lectures to treat of Inorganic Chemistry in general, and of the doctrine of 
Definite Proportions, and of the Electro-chemical theory in particular. In 
these lectures, the student will, of course, note many details which in so 
rapidly advancing a science as Chemistry, assume a new aspect since 1838, 
when the lectures were published ; but the philosophy of Chemistry he will 
there find set forth in large outlines. The Lecture devoted to Organic 
Chemistry is too important to be passed over in a phrase, and I will there- 
fore devote the next paper to it.* 


Che Its. 


HAMLET AND THE GERMAN ACTORS. 





| I once had a maternal uncle (had, alas! viait/), whose views on the — 


drama were freely communicated to me im the high and buoyant days 
when five act tragedies in swelling verse were the dream and occupation 
of my life. He resided in Bungay, where he adorned a large domestic 
circle with all the virtues of a citizen, and earned the eternal gratitude of 
mankind by his improvements in soap! 

In soap! Imagine Vivian in connexion with saponaceous commerce ! 
But biography has no delicacy, and facts are shattering to all illusions ; 
and the fact is as I state. This free-spoken uncle was an anticipation of 
the Fast School of Critics. He vw y at five act dramas, and was mer- 
ciless to mine. Shakspeare was his personal enemy. I think I see him 
now, rubbing his fat fingers through his seanty hair, as he authoritatively 
delivered himself of this favourite remark. ‘“ Hamlet, sir? If Hamlet 
were produced to-morrow Hamlet would be d—d, sir.” After i 
that he would relapse into his chair, complacent, authoritative, obese. 

I have since heard the remark from others, especially from actors, 
although, in fact, no play is so popular as Hamlet. It amuses tho 


* T have to acknowledge, for the Comte Subscription Fund, 5s. from W.E.B.; and 


2s. 6d. from H. C., both these being second subseriptions. 
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annually. It stimulates the minds of millions. Performed in barns, in 
minor theatres, and theatres royal, it always attracts. The lowest and 
most ignorant audiences delight in it: partly, no doubt, because of its 
profundity and sublimity—for the human soul can fee! a grandeur which 
it cannot understand, and the dullest will listen with hushed awe and 
sympathy to those outpourings of a great meditative mind obstinately 
questioning fate and existence ; to the lowest as the highest it is, Zo be or 
not tobe! But Hamlet mainly delights the crowd by its wondrous dra- 
matic and theatric art. 

Consider for a moment the variety of its effects. The Ghost—the 
—— murderer—the faithless wife and queen—the melancholy hero 

oomed to such an awful fate—the poor Ophelia, brokenhearted, and 
dying mad—the play within a play, entrapping the conscience of the 
King—the grave-diggers in ghastly mirth—the funeral of Ophelia, and 
the quarrel over her grave—and finally, the hurried bloody dénoue- 
ment. Here are elements for several Fast dramas. Let us add thereto 
the passion and the try—let us note how Shakspeare by his art has 

e intensely interesting that which in other hands would have been in- 
sufferably tedious—I mean Reverie. Hamlet is a tragedy of Thought; 
there is as much reflection as action init. It is the representation of a 
eat meditative soul struggling against circumstance ; and in this respect 
it is a theatrical paradox, for it makes Scepticism, Reverie, Reflection, 
dramatic. Here the activity of thought supplies the place of action, and 
hurries the audience along with it. 

The peculiarity of Hamlet is its indissoluble union of refinement with 
horrors, of thought with tumult, of high and delicate poetry with gross 
theatrical effects. Only pause for a moment to consider the machinery 
of this play. What a tissue of horrors it is! the ghostly apparitions— 
the incestuous adultery and murder— Hamlet half mad—Ophelia raving 
mad— Polonius killed like a rat behind the arras—grave-diggers casting 
skulls upon the stage, and desecrating the churchyard with their ribaldry— 
a funeral interrupted by a furious quarrel between the two who loved the 
dead most dearly—murder planned—poisonings and stabbings to close 
this history,—agd all these as the aE. . epee for the most thoughtful and 
emer 49 of poems! In this respect, as in so many others, it resembles 

aust: that, also, is a poem wild, fantastic, brutal in its machinery; lofty, 
refined, and impassioned in its spirit. 

I think, then, there is good reason for siding with fact against avuncular 
dogmatisms, and for declaring that Hamlet is not only a marvellous 

em, but a great play. And this great play was performed here in 

ndon by the “great Germans,” who discovered Shakspeare, and who 
have taken out a patent for the correct appreciation of him. I have much 
to say on this hypothetical superiority of German appreciation ; but for 
the present my business is with Herr Devrient, as the acknowledged 
Hamlet of Germany at this moment. The expectation raised was immense. 
Before venturing an opinion on the performance, it will be well to fix the 
point of view. 

There are three capital aspects in the representation of ZZamlet :—1st. 
The princely elegance of a sorrowing profoundly meditative man. 2nd. 
The fitful wildness of madness only half assumed. 
Ophelia. On the first point there is no dispute. On the second and 
third points critics are not agreed. Now, did the oecasion warrant it, I 
could prove Hamlet to be in such a state of cerebral excitement, that its 
outward manifestations should be those of madness, whether we consider 
him really mad or not; so that, as regards the actor, it matters very little 
what view he takes of this vexed question, he must depict the wildness 
and fitfulness proper to the scene, and not, as Charles Kean does, preserve 
the same settled gloom and contemplative quiet after the interview with 
the Ghost which served to express his mental condition before the inter- 
view. On this point I shall venture to repeat what two years ago I said 
when noticing Charles Kean’s Hamlet :— 

“ At the opening of the play, Hamlet is grave with the gloom of a father’s 
sudden death, and the gloom is deepened and embittered by the indelicate marriaze 
of his mother with his uncle. The world has become weary, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable to him. Woman has, in the person of his mother, been smitten from 
the pedestal whereon his love had placed her, to fall down and worship, and her 
name has become the synonym of Frailty. Were it not that God had ‘set his 
canon ’gainst self-slaughter,’ this gloom and bitterness would seek an issue in 
death ; but he resolves to suffer all in silence. But this state of Hamlet’s mind 
is only preparatory. It bears the same relation to the subsequent acts as the 
solemn, ghostly opening scenes, with their awful revelations, bear to the scenes of 
madness and crime which follow. ‘The play opens on the platform of the castle at 
Elsinore. It is the depth of midnight; the sentinel pacing to and fro is nipped 
with cold, and shivering with vague terrors: not a mouse stirring! The silence 
is broken only by the regular footstep on the platform, and the hoarse sullen mur- 
murs of the Baltic raving below. On this scene appears the Ghost. He reveals 
the crime which sent him from the world, and then the storm and terror of the 
play begins; then come the madness of Hamlet, the conviction of the King, the 
murder of Polonius, the ravings of Ophelia, Ophelia’s funeral interrupted and dis- 
graced by the quarrel, and, finally, the general massacre of the last scene! The 
same ascension from settled gloom to wild-and whirling horror and madness may 
be seen in Hamlet. After the visitation of the Ghost, Hamlet is a changed man. 
His sorrowing nature has been ploughed to its depths by a horror so’ great that 
his distended brain refuses every alternate moment to credit it: the shock has 
unsettled his reason. If he is not. mad, he is at any rate in such a state of irre- 
pressible excitement that to feign madness seems the only possible relief to him. 
After the revelations of the Ghost, Hamlet must be in a totally different condition 
of mind from what he was before. That difference Charles Kean does not repre- 
sent. The same gloom overshadows him when alone ; the same expression of face 
accompanies him. Instead of the agonized soul of a son in presence of an adul- 
terous mother and a murderous uncle, he exhibits the concentrated sorrow of the 
first act, diversified only by the outbreaks of assumed madness. He does not de- 
pict the hurrying agitation of thoughts that dare not settle on the one horror 
which, nevertheless, they cannot escape. The excitement, even as simple excite- 
ment, is not represented ; and thus neither the meaning of the assumed madness, 
nor the effects of the Ghost’s revelations, are apparent in his acting.” 


According to the view taken of Hamlet's madness, his demeanour to- 
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wards Ophelia will be somewhat modified. That he loved her is ¢, 

enough; his treatment of her is not so clear if he were sane, though a 
plicable upon the assumption of his derangement. At any rate mq thei 
great scene there is a mingled tenderness and bitterness which affords 
the actor great scope: he should always look the contrary of what he 
utters, and his ferocity should have that restless wildness in it which 
would excuse it in her eyes. If he is assuming madness, he would wish 
her to believe him mad, and so interpret his harshness; if he js reall 
mad, the wildness is natural. 7 

T have thus established, as it were, some definite grounds of philosophic 
criticism on the representation of Hamlet. Setting details aside, I cal] 
your attention to the three central points in the character: if the actor 
rightly seize them, we may pass over imperfections of detail; if he miss 
them, no excellence of detail will compensate. And now T am prepared 
to answer the question, How did Emil Devrient succeed in Hamlet? 
Indifferently. The princely elegance was never represented ; indeed J 
thought him ungainly, but those around me thought him graceful, so let 
him have the benefit of their admiration. The sorrowing of a profoundly 
meditative nature I caught no glimpse of; it was more like dyspepsia 
than sorrow, and as unlike meditation as it was unlike reality. “Tn het 
the first seene was very inferior to that played by Charles’ Kean, who 
does represent the settled sorrow of IHam/ct, if he represent little else. 
While, in his interview with the Ghost, Herr Devrient had more the de. 
meanour of a frightened school-boy than of the sceptical student and 
affectionate son. Let me say, once for all, that I see no trace of superior 
intelligence in Emil Devrient’s reading of his part, but very many evi- 
dences of careless, superficial interpretation, such as will bear no exami. 
nation. There is too much of what may be called haphazard emotion— 
i.e., emotion not following a thorough study of identification with the 
character, but arising from a sort of guess at what should be the feeling 
of the moment. To give an example: He asks the players if they can 
perform a certain piece which he has in his eye, and moreover, if they 
will insert some dozen lines that he will write. 1 am ashamed to be 
forced into such an obvious remark as that Hamlet must be thoroughly 
aware of the peculiar bearing of the play he has chosen, and has already 
determined upon the use he will ad 5 of it to catch the conscience of 
the King; but I am forced to make the remark, because Herr Devrient, 
in the soliloquy which followed— 

“QO what a rogue and peasant slave ain I,” &e. 

made a great point of suddenly conceiving this idea of using the play as 
a means of testing the Aing; he smacked his forehead, paused a long 
while, tried to throw speculation into his eyes, and in low, mysterious ae. 
cents announced to himself this very determination. Now this is what I 
call haphazard emotion. The slightest consideration of the character as 
a whole will serve to exhibit repeated instances of the same kind. Ofall 
characters on the stage, Jlam/et most demands from its performer a subtle 
sympathy and an appreciation of intellect, which certainly are not with 
Herr Devrient’s nature. Whatever else there may be in his acting, there 
is not intense mental vigour. Were it not that space and time are want- 
ing, I would undertake to go through any scene, and point out proofs of 
what I say. Having, however, expressed my opinion with a frankness 
demanded by the occasion, and by the enormous praise which has greeted 
Herr Devrient, with more hospitality than discernment, let me now tum 
to what was excellent in his performance. 

The second aspect which the character presents—viz., that of Hamlet 
half mad, was forcibly given. Herr Devrient—probably according to 
German tradition—preserves the significant phrases addressed to the 
Ghost, “ How now, old mole! dost work i’ the earth so fast,” &e., and 
taking the plain hint given in such language, he represents the reason of 
Hamlet as completely unsettled by the revelations of the Ghost—he is 
the madman he affects to be. This one scene was sufficient to show that a 
new version of /famlet, more consistent with the text, would be far more 
effective than our English versions. Herr Devrient was wild, fitful, and 
impressive. The change from the earlier manner was complete. Perhaps 
in the subsequent scenes a more intelligent actor would have been less 
monotonous in his wildness; but, at any rate, it was something to see the 
mad view of the part seriously taken up. As Ophelia’s lover—the third 
aspect of the part—Herr Devrient wanted tenderness altogether (he 
always does), but he played without the harshness which usually spoils 
this scene; and, indeed, it only wanted a little tenderness to make it 
perfect. The elegance, the pathos, the fluctuating passion, and the thought 
of Hamlet, were but poorly represented; but, on the other hand, the 
madness was thoroughly grasped ; and very many of the speeches which 
one has been accustomed to hear ranted and mouthed, were spoken 
with a naturalness far more effective. To sum up in a phrase: Herr 
Devrient has not a spark of genius, but he is a practised actor, capable 
of giving effect to certain passages; and his Hamlet has some scenes 
one can honestly praise, though not one passage that roused any enthu- 
siasm in me. ; 

The Polonius of Herr Limbach, on the contrary, was a fine piece of 
acting. He conceived Polonius rather as a stupid than a senile man, a0 
in so far he erred, I think; nevertheless, this is almost hypereriticism on 
his excellent performance, which was admirable within its own limits. He 
was ‘made up” like a Vandycke ; and the unconscious garrulity an 
feebleness of intellect were naively and quietly hit off. 


THE VAMPIRE AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 
PrERsoNAt reasons, which are unnecessary to be stated here, prevent my 
offering an opinion on Mr. Bourcicault in his new character as actor. 
content myself with recording his complete success in the new attempt, 
and quote the article on the Vampire from the Times, on account of 18 
admirable and timely remarks on the present condition of our drama. 
“We must regret that, while such progress has been made in the art of pre- 
senting dramatic works to the public, there should be a complete standstill in the 
poetical drama as a branch of literature. We have still several wits who ~ 
comic dramatic prose, but turn our eyes in what direction we may, we 2 y 
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come to the conclusion that the drama, as a poetical art, is all but lost. The 
carving and gilding of the frame have become more exquisite, but the picture it 
jas adorned has generally been indifferent. Few men who can gain eminence in 
any other branch of literat ure, have recourse to dramatic writing ; and even those 
who have made some figure in it, slink away as soon as they find a new opening 
for their talents. The laurels gained on the stage are so transient in their nature, 
that they fade almost as soon as they have reached the brow of the author. To 
in a round of applause for a single night, to occupy a playbill for a few weeks, 
and then to repose till some turn of fortuwe shall bring another prize of equal 
dimensions, seems to be all that a dramatic author expects in the relations between 
himself and the public. In modern days, audiences go to the theatre simply to 
be amused, just as they would go to see a phantasmagoria, and their applause con- 
yeys no verdict that can be acceptable to a man of intellect. It simply denotes 
that for an hour or two they have been kept in a certain state of excitement, and 
it is often inconsistent with itself. We have no doubt that on many occasions 
when we have reported the ‘thunders of applause’ that have accompanied the first 
action of a work, and the visitor on a subsequent night has found a chilly, thin 
assemblage, chary of its approbation, this visitor has imagined the recorded success 
has existed less in fact than in our own imaginations. But the reverse has been 
the case. We read that in former times a triumphant first night was a victory 
gained. In the present day, the bouquet of the Monday may but augur the empty 
bench of the Saturday. 

“The fact is not so much that ‘ friends’ go to a theatre on certain critical occa- 
sions, for these would seldom bear up against the general voice of a house ; but the 
persons who attend a theatre on the first night of a new play, take with them a 
far less amount of judgment than they would bring to bear upon a book, a picture, 
or astatue. Let any student of humanity observe the hearty roar of laughter 
that will be excited by a very small joke spoken on the stage, and the applause 
which will reward some exaggerated expression of sentiment, and ask himself 
whether any parallel result would be obtained from the reader of a novel or a 
magazine tale. It is no wonder that the magnates of literature are frightened 
away from the stage, when the highest honours—such as they are—are gained by 
means they would not condescend to use. Have we enlarged our psychological 
knowledge through the dramatist’s personal experience ?—have we seen any type of 
actual or ideal humanity ?—have we seen the personages of history grouped 
together so as to give a significant visibility to the past? These are questions 
which are never asked by the ordinary class of playgoers. Have we been amused, 
is all they ask, and they ask it in the same sense as if they questioned themselves 
after a display of fireworks, 

“The chief reform that is needed in audiences and critics (for the latter will 
often be more or less influenced by the former), would be effected by a determina- 
tion to judge of theatrical productions by some other standard than that of stage | 
conventionality. The course of literature has accumulated a large répertoire of | 
old dramas, from which an expression may be found for almost every position in- | 
cident to humanity. Love, hatred, jealousy, ambition—what you will—can be | 
pourtrayed by a ready writer, without the slightest knowledge of actual nature, or | 
without more imagination than is requisite to reproduce a metaphor—merely by 
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the possession of a store of stage experience. Hence, through a series of years, has 
arisen a sort of spurious human natare peculiar to the stage, and scarcely at all 
modified by the changes in life outside the theatre walls. The conventions that 
exist in this imaginary world were laid down in the midst of circumstances that 
no longer exist, and the portraitures that in the first instance were real, because 
they were drawn from nature or from creative imagination, cease to be so alto- 
gether when they become portraitures from other portraitures. Nor is the spirit 
of convention confined to one side of the lamps. The audience are as much im- 
bued with it as the dramatic writers. The rule of comparison by which they judge 
any transaction in life, or even any incident in a novel, is laid aside, They will 
honour a hero for expressions which, anywhere but on the stage, would suggest the 
notion of a strait jacket ; and they will regard a valet or an abigail as entitled to 
their esteem for a pert recklessness, which, if it figured in their own domicile, 
would earn nothing but a month’s warning. The whole thing has declined, the 
acting drama has become little more than the expression of stage conventionality, 
and a thorough revolution of some sort is required. The conventional drama has 
been drained to the very dregs, and to have a new living dramatic literature we 
must begin from a new beginning. * * * 

“ The success of Mr. Bourcicault as an actor—for he made his débdé as the Vam- 
pire—was far more unequivocal than that of the piece. The attitudes were well 
studied, the chilly aspect was carefully made up, and the few words of dialogue 
were judiciously spoken, so that throughout the whole piece he fully preserved his 
supernatural distinctiveness. He was generally called at the fall of the curtain.” 





NOTES THEATRICAL, 
In a paragraph I must group the remainder of the theatrical news of the 
week. Signor Bettini, a robust, or rather robustious, tenor, made his 
appearance at Her Masegsty’s, in Ernani, with mediocre success. Not 
much more can be said of Mdlle. Angiolina Bosio, who a at the 
Royat Travian Orera, in L’ Elisir d’ Amore, without exciting more than 
tepid enthusiasm. She is pretty, graceful, and at ease on the stage. Her 
voice agreeable, though uncertain in its intonation, her execution facile 
without brilliancy. Signor Galvani, in a Mario makes enchanting, 
was heard with silence, and what Mirabeau said of kings may be i 
to actors—‘ The silence of the people is the lesson to kings.” 
Bartolini was very incompetent to Belcore. Ronconi alone carried the 
opera through ; anything more vivaciously, spontaneously grotesque than 
his Dulcamara cannot be imagined. 

Miss Laura Keene quits the Lyceum this week, and the drama at the 
same time. I hear she has a fine contralto voice, and is going to Italy 
for study. Her part in the Chain of Events will be pe | by Miss 
M. Oliver. 

Buckstone took his benefit on Wednesday, and produced a five-act 
comedy, The Foundlings, on the occasion. I will report next week. On 
the same evening Henry Farren also took a benefit, and played Richelieu, 
for the first time. The season of benefits announces a close of the dra- 








Ropal ‘Ztalian Opera, 


COVENT GARDEN. 8 T. 
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TOMORROW, MONDAY—SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT. 

The Directors beg leave most respectfully to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that in compliance with the wishes of many 
Subscribers, tomorrow, Monday, June 21, will be given as a 
Subscription Night in lieu of Tuesday, September 7. All 
Ivories and Tickets, therefore, for Tuesday, September 7, will 
be available tomorrow, Monday, June 21, 1852, on which occa- 
sion will be performed Donizetti's Grand Opera, 


I MARTIRI (Tue Entize Opera). 


BUT TWO of the eng 


Sole Lessee, Mr. Joun Mrrcuett, 33, Old Bond Street. 


On Tuesday next, June 22nd, will be produced (for the first | o+ }, 
time in this country,) FAUST, by Goethe. 

Thursday, June 24th, an attractive Performance, in which 
Herr Emil Devrient will appear, being the LAST NIGHT 
ement of the German Company. 

Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that the Engagement of 
the German Company is limited to the present month of June. 

Prices of Admission :—Boxes, 5s. ; — 3s. i Amphitheatre, 2s. 

Private Boxes and Stalls may be obtained at 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and at the Box Office. —— y) first fast 





| matic season. Hurrah! Vivian. 
lang KETCHES and SCRATCHES.—Wi1118’s 
“9 Rooms.—LAST TWO NIGHTS previous to Mr. Carter 
THEATRE. Lee’s Provincial E: t : 





] g On even- 
ings. June 2lst and 26th, CARTER LEE’S' MUSIC 
S bint <p | = ry yey ee way ty ah 

Ow ,w open for public inspection, 
-past Right. Stalls numbered, and reserved seats, 
Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d., which may be secured at Mr, 
chell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond 


JOR PORT PHILIP, SYDNEY, and 
GOLDEN REGIONS.—The Australian Gold and 
y, 6, Austinfriars, will 
ing SHIPS of 1000 tons, 
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Paulina, Madame Jullienne—Severus, Signor Ronconi—Felix, 
Signor Marini—Nearcus, Signor Stigelli—Calisthenes, Signor 
PoloniniA Christian, Signor Soldi—and Polyntus, Signor 


berlik ADELAIDE STREET, 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
On Tuesday next, June 22nd, 1 PURITANT. 


Ropal sHlarionette Cheatre, 


Succession of Novelties for the Holidays. 





ndon to Australia. The ships will be ably manned and 
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comfort, regularity, and economy. For it, 
particulars apply to C. J. Tri intendent 


WEST STRAND. , 
ices ; or to Tomlin and Co., 68, 








Commence at Eight. Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the 
Pit, may be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, and of 
the principal Musicsellers and Librarians. 





French Plans. 


Lessee, Mr. Joun MitcuE xt, 33, Old Bond-street. 





On Monday Evening, June 2ist, the Entertainments will 
meno with LE MARIAGE AU TAMBOUR. Lambert, 
- Jalont—Fleur des Pois, M. Levassor. After which, la 
“la Michel, aa Theatre Italien, Scene Parodie Bouffe, de 
on GAZZA LA DRA,"’ Fxécutée par Monsieur Levassor. To 
— with LA SUR DE JOCRISSE. Jocrisse, M. Le- 
Gate’ Duval, M. Roger—M. Duhamel, M. Tourillon— 
» Mdlle. Laure—Herminie, Mdlle. Castelli. 





Grande Réprésentation Extraordinai c i 
- on Extraordinaire, Bouffe et Comique au 
BENEFICE DE M. LEVASSOR, MERCREDI, JUIN 23, 
VECX. gre, Réprésentation — L'AMOUR DANS'LES CHE: 
hs » Monologue Bouffe, en Vers et mélé de couplete M, 
am Jouera 7 personnages différens, 
olfeur, Un Dandy, Le Crane, Le President 
en, Un Avocat, Un Autre Aneens. } M. Lovasser. 
“orc Burlesque, “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR,” par 
Petite Pidce Nouvelle, LE q : : 
‘ e, LE RAIS ANGLAIS fe 
mM evemor . : RAISOIR ANGLAIS, jouée par 
Artie = Then, LEVASSOR, Soirée Bouffe par tous les 


“a= gountt, Poesie Nouvelle, Débitée par Levassor. 
Grand Wale DE Panis; on, Les Marchands des Rues, 
Ill. Lore 0 antée par tous les Artistes, 
IV. Li _— Bovrerr, Surprise ! 
A EVEIL DE ta Basse Cour, par M. Fauvre. 


: SYMPKONIE Br 
de Jouets Dy’ F BE BURLESQUE DE Haypy, avec Instruments 
et lorche D’Enfans. Exécutée par tous les Artistes du Théatre 
VI stra Allemand, 


Asst Potka, avec Mirliton, Dansée par tous les 
re, 


Artistes du 


Private Boxes an 
: d Stalls may be obtained at the Boyal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and at the Box Office. P 








On Monday, June 21st, and during the week, at Eight o’clock, | 


the performances will commence with a Scrap from Shakspeare, | 


entitled the SIXTH ACT OF ROMEO AND JULIET, After 


which, a Fbentammegens Spirit Drame, entitled ROSERIES | 
{ 


IN SPIRITS, OR, T 
by the renowned performances of THE EBONY MARIO. 
NETTES. And to conclude with the New Pantomimice Diver- 
tissement, called IL NANO MISTERIOSO DEL VILLAGIO. 
A Morning Performance on Wednesday and Saturday next, 
at Three o'clock. Doors open half an hour before each Per- 
formance. Box-office open daily from Eleven till Five. 


The Zoological Gardens, 


REGENT’S PARK, 

are Open to Visitors daily. The Collection now contains upwards 
of 1500 Specimens, including the Hrrrorotamvus presented 
by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, Erernants, Rurrocerros, 
Grearrrs and young, Levcoryx and young, Evanps, Bonts- 
poks, Camers, Zepras, Lions, Tigers, Jaeuvars, Bears, 
Osreicugs, and the AprERyx presented by the Lieut.-Governor 
of New Zealand, All Visitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould's 
Collection of HumMinG Birps without any extra charge. 

The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 
mission of Colonel Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four o'clock, 
until further notice. 

Admission, One Shilling. On Monpays, SIxPENcE. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ETE will 
BR. commence, at the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGI- 
CAL GARDENS, on MONDAY, JUNE 28th, for One Month 
only. In order to render his Concerts D’Ete, at the Royal 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, as brilliant and attractive as his 
Concerts D’Hiver at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, M. Jullien 
has, for this season, secured the services of Signor Battesini, 
Herr Keenig (exclusively) Miss Cicely Nott, and the following 
celebrated performers on their respective instruments :—MM. 
Bauman, Lazarus, Croffi, Jarrett, Colinet, Sonnenberg, Lavinge, 
Engelhe, Pague, Wuile, &c. &c., the whole forming an Orches- 
tra of One Hundred Performers. Conductor, M. Jullien. Ad- 
mission, One Shilling. The Concerts to commence at Half-past 
Six and conelude at Half-past Nine, Grand display of 
works and Eruption of Mount Etna, 











E RIVAL TENANTS. To be followed | 








the Company's 
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TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 

and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation with 
the East, &e. The Company toch peemnae and peenoquess 
nt ee as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRA AL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KO G, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 8th of the month, 

The next extra St will be dispatched from Southam: 

for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 





extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and coe and parcels forwarded 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON ALEX AN. 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 
BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers t 
from Southampton to Bombay by their st leaving . 
land on the 20th July, and of alternate months thereafter, 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bomba: their 
steamers appoiuted to leave Bombay on the 14th of Judy, and 
of alternate months thereafter, i i 





» in connexion 


with the steamers leaving Caleutta on the of July, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 


Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this 
Steamers of the 20th of the month to Malta, thence to 
andria by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the 
able East India Company's steamers, 
MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been ially red 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadis, 

and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 2th of the month. 
N.B.—The Steam-ships of the Company now 
and Hong 


tween Calcutta, Penang, Sin 
tween Hong Kong end Ghasehae. . 


For further information and tariffs of the 
revised and reduced rates of paeenetbewe ne ae | 


for plans of the vessels, and to secure &c., apply at 
the Com; ‘s Leedeuhall-street, 
o npany = London, and 


direct 
snd be: 
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R. MECHI, No. 4, Leapennart Srreer, 
Lonvoy, invites public attention to his display of Ele- 
gancies, suitable for use or for presentation. Those who in- 
spected Mr. Mechi’s display of Manufactures at the Great 
hibition, will be able to form a proper estimate of the general 
style and quality is product He has end ed to 
combine, for those who study economy, cheapness with elegance, 
and in fact to give to the cheapest article he manufactures a 
pleasing form and style. For instance, the Shilling Penknives 
and Sixpenny hes are as useful in their class as the 
Fifty Guinea Dressing Case. The external and internal fittings 
of his bee ev oy ~~ much a pmpen 80 se ae gee 
more comp! with the progressive elegance of his Stock, an 
have been denigned and carried out under his immediate plan 
and direction. — ELEGANCIES for PRESENTATION, &c.: 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 17s. 6d. to £200. 
Work Boxes, from 10s. to £40.—Envelope Cases, from 6s. to £7. 
— Writing Desks, from 10s. to £55; and an infinite variety 
of articles in — Maché.— LEADING ARTICLES for 
EVERY-DAY USE: Table Cutlery of every description— 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives~Hair, Nail, and Tooth Brushes— 
Combs—Electro-plated Forks and Spoons of very superior cha- 
racter and finish. — Illustrated Catalogues gratis. N.B. All 
=" of Cutlery, &c., ground and repaired on the premises 
y- 


Fitos,in aang COMMERCIAL EDUCA- 








TION, in a delightfully airy and healthy locality, a quarter- 
an-hour ride from London, and a pleasant walk from Epping 
Forest. Forty Guineas per Annum are the terms on which a 
married Clergyman, M.A,, and Member of Senate of Cambridge, 
Boards and Educates a Private Class of Young Gentlemen. 
The utmost attention paid to the formation of religious, moral 
and intellectual character. Classical and Mathematical know- 
ledge imparted to any extent of which the capacities admit ; and 
a facility in reading and speaking Modern Languages acquired. 
The most approved system of Book-keeping, by singh and 
double entry, taught. Drawing, Fencing, or any other accom- 
plishment, if required. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. M.A., care of Baily 
Brothers, Stationers and Dibatidne Agents, Cornhill; and to 
the Carlton Library, 12, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Now 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. The Ladies are 





respectfully solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, which, 


for Domestic Use, now stands unrIvaLLED. Sold Wholesale 
in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper Brothers ; 
B and Feast; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; 
Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford and Co. ; John Yates and 
Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; Clayton, Bland, and Co.; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; A. Braden and Co.; Hicks 
Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co. ; 
Thomas Smelling; Jchn Hynam; John Brewer: and Retail, by 
all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted—apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow. 

London Depét : 

Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 40, King William Street, City. 


A MOST Favourable Opportunity is offered 


to Se willing to embark (free from liability) either a 
small or large sum in an important undertaking, which by 
reports from Practical and Scientific men is shown to promise 
very profitable results. Full particulars will be sent in answer 
to hers (free), enclosing two postage stamps for the reply, 
directed to J. T. 8., 5, West Street, 





insbury Circus, London, 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly-invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute 
objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Game- 
keepers. Price 30s., sent free-—TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important invention in Telescopes, possessing such extra- 
ordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes, for the waistcoat ket, Shooting, Military purposes, Xc. 
Opera and Racecourse Goon. with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
—Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


ISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN 
SOCIETY.—The additional object of this Institution 

will be forthwith completed through the assistance of the real 
benefactress, supported by two noble ladies, and accommodation 
ye for 60 inmates. 


his es tis f 








2.2 





on the principle of a finishing 
school similar in its methods to the Governesses’ College, where 
teachers of proficiency are engaged to instruct in the various 
branches, such as millinery, dressmaking, embroidery, and all 

needlework. A subscriber of one guinea is entitled to 
send a pupil for one month, who will be found board and lodg- 
ing, combined with all the comforts of a parental home. Young 
persons leaving their situations can go into the home on the 
recommendation of amember. Should a situation be obtained 
the first week, the subscriber's claim upon the home will be con- 
sidered fultilled. 

Benevolent a who have no protégé of their own, and 
subscribe to the Institution, such contributions will go to the 
apprentice fund, the Committee having power to grant sums for 
orphans and others unable to find the means. 

rther particulars will be announced in a few days. Already 
200 ladies have requested their names to be added to the Com- 
mittee. Needlewomen of every description wanted. Apply to 
Mr. Roper, founder of the Society. ce, 22, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street. To prevent disappointment observe the number. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOMCEOPATHIC 


PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsb uare. ry 
Voluntary Contributions, sn Sis — 


President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esg., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous 

oor suffering from acute diseases, Gratuitous advice is also 
givendaily to Out-patients. 

Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited on behalf 
of the Hospital, and will be received by the Treasurer, William 
Leaf, Esq., 39, Old Change, or an ember of the Board, or 
— be paid into the account of “The Hahnemann Hospital,” 
wit essrs. Glyn and Co., Bankers, Lombard-street; or 
Messrs. Drummond, Bankers, Charing-cross: advice of such 
— being respectfully requested to be sent to the Treasurer 


‘or acknowledgment. 
WILLIAM WARNE, 
Hon, Secretary, 





9, Gresham-street, West, 








LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, 
and in most parts of North and South America, without extra 
charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Friern Bonus was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24} to 55 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid, gam | the last ated Years ; or from 

to £12 108. per cent. on the sum assured. 

one p. | ila Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the Assurep will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured 
by means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in 
the same office, all the advantages of both systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds £850,000 ; and the Income is now upwards of £136,000 
per annum, 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for any 
sum from £5 to £10,000; 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, with 
a Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's agents, 
or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 





EVERY HOUSEHOLDER HIS OWN BREWER. 


N ETROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 
Pi JOINT STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. §Incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £200,000, in 40,000 
Shares of £5 each. with power to increase it to £1,000,000,. 

Calls not exceeding 10s. per Share, and of which Three 
Months’ notice must be given. 

Orricks, 13, UPPER WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
DIRECTORS. 

John Francis Bontems, Esq., Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 

Charles Henry Edmands, Esq,. Oakley fate, Chelsea. 

Joseph Hawkins, Esq., Bushey, Herts. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq., 3, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

Thomas Jones Saunders, Esq., Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 

Sidney Stevens, Esq., Bell Grove, Welling, Kent. 

The Company is distinctly Co-operative, admitting Subscribers 
without liability, and the workmen to participate in the profits. 

The Company is prepared to deliver, free of carriage in any 
part of London, its UNapULTERATED Ales, Porter, and Stout, in 
any quantities not less than four and -a-half gallons, which the 
Company pledges itself to be made from Malt and Hops only. 
The following are the prices :— 

Strong Ales............ .12d., 14d., 16d., 18d., and 20d. per gallon. 

i . 10d., 12d., 16d., and 20d, ‘ 
an sarensssuas .. 10d, and 12d. ” 
Stout sini cesceceeeee M4d., 16d., 18d., and 20d, se 
Table Ale, and Bitter Table Ale...4d., 6d., 8d. & 10d. pe 

N.B.—A discount of 2s. in the pound for cash on delivery.— 
At present the Company does business only for cash, 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

Orders to be addressed to the Chief Office ; or to the Branch 
Brewery, Brentford; or to Mr Richard Truran, the Company’s 
Stores, 19, Walcott Place, Kennington. 

Applications for Shares, or for further information, to be 
mode to the manager, 






Mr. WILLIAM STEVENS, 
At the Office, 13, Upper Wellington Street, Strand. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


EstaBLisHED BY Royat CuarrteR a.p. 1720. 


FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office, 7, Rovau ExcuanGr, CorNnuIty. 
Branch Office, 10, REGENT STREET. 

Actuary, Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 

Turis Corporation has effected Assurances for a period 
exceeding One Hunprep anp Turrty Years, on the most 
FavouraBLe TERMS, 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
; om MINERS’ OWN GOLD COMPANY, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
In 20,000 Parts, or Shares, of £1 each. 
COMMITTEBR OF MANAGEMENT. 

Edward E. Allen, Esq., Steel-yard, Upper Thames Street, 

Thomas Hawkins, Esq., Norland Square, Notting Hill. 

John Avery, Esq., Cloudesley Square, Islington. 

John Jones, Esq., Norland Square, Notting Hill. 

H. W. Taylor, Esq., F.G.S8., Winterslow Place, Vassal Road. 

Messrs. Strahan, Paul, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand, 
Solicitor—A. J. Baylis, Esq., Red Cross Street. 

Offices — 25, Bucklersbury, Mansion House, London. 

This Company unites in the strongest bonds of interest the 
Miner with the Shareholder. 

A holder of 100 Shares may nominate any young man as a 
Miner, who will have a free passage and be found in provisions 
at the mines, whilst the Shareholder and Nominee will each 
receive 25 per cent. of the net profits. 

Thousands of wealthy men in this country have friends and 
relatives to whom a lift to Australia at this time would prove a 
fortune, whilst they themselves might sit at home and partici- 
pate in the profits, thus combining their own interest with an 
act of good service to their friends or kindred. 

Young men taking 50 Shares, and working as Miners to have 
the same privileges, and 50 per cent. of the net profits. 

Application for Shares or Prospectuses to be made to 
WILLIAM JONES, Purser. 





Bankers 





{HEAP EDITION OF THE OPERAS, 

/ SONNAMBULA and NORMA.—Just published, 4s. each, 
Boosey’s New Edition of these celebrated Operas, for the 
Pianotorte, perfect and complete, and beautifully engraved and 
printed. Also, the same in illuminated covers, gilt edges, 
5s. each. The two Operas together will be sent postage free 
from the Publishers, T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street. 


A SIGN and A WARNING, or ELECTRO- 
P 2. BIOLOGY EXPLAINED, by REDIVIVUS. Just 
published, by William Horsell, Aldine Chambers, 13, Pater- 
noster Row, price 6d. 








In a few days, price 6d. 
mo THINK OR NOT TO THINK. 
REMARKS on the late EXPULSION from NEW COL- 
LEGE. By W. WHITE, Father of one of the Expelled. 
Robert Theobald, Paternoster Row, 





Just published, 2 vel. post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF 


“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” 
In ITALY. 


Showing how an active Campaigner can find good uarters 
other men rs veoh pe fields ; good dinners whilst — are hall 
starved; and g wine, though the king’s staff be 
short rations. : reduoed to 
By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN, 

“ These volumes are original, and not a reprint échauft: 
of my Correspondence from Italy to the ‘ Times.’ » ey we 

“We do not know that since the days of Gil Blas ‘a more 
diversified and dashing series of adventures has been set before 
the gentle reader. . . His book is sure to be wildly 
popular.” —Globe. 

“A very amusing book.” —Advertiser. 

It. 
This Day, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES ON THE . NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OF INDIA, 


By CHARLES RAIKES, Esq. 
Magistrate and Collector of Mynpoorie, 
ir. 

This Day, No. II., price Oue Shilling, 


TRACTS FOR ELECTORS ON 


+ 
FINANCE AND TRADE, 
By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 
No. II.—On the question, ‘Should the Income-tax be con. 
tinued, and the Import Duties diminished; or, Should the 
Income-tax be abolished, and the Import-Duties on Non-neces. 
saries be increased ?” 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 


MISS EDGEWORTH’'S JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


| ogee! LESSONS. Vols. I. and IL. 18mo. 
A 


5s. cloth lettered.—Vol. I. The Little Dog Trusty, The 
Cherry Orchard. Frank, The Orange Man.—Vol. II, Ross 


mond, Harry and Lucy. 
EARLY LESSONS. Vols. IIT. and IV. 
5s. cloth lettered.—Vol. IIT. The Continuation of 





18mo. 
Frank, and of Rosamond.—Vol. 1V. Continuation of 
and of Harry and Lucy, 
ROSAMOND: a Sequel to Rosamond in 
“ Early Lessons.” 2 Vols. Smo. 5s. cloth lettered. 
FRANK: a Sequel to Frank in “ Early 
Lessons.” 3vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
HARRY and LUCY concivpep; being the 
last part of ‘* Early Lessons.” 3 vols. Foolscap. 10s, 6d, 
cloth lettered, 


THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT; or, Stories 
for Children. New edition, with elegant Engravings. 3 vols. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

3 Plates. 


MORAL TALES. Foolscap. 5s. 
cloth lettered. 

POPULAR TALES. 3 Plates. Foolscap. 
5s. cloth lettered. 


he “ Parent’s Assistant” is published in 18 Sixpenny 

Numbers, including ‘‘ Garry Owen,” and “ Poor Bob; 
Number may be had separately, in a fancy wrapper. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; Tegg and Co.! Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne ; H.G. Bohn; Houlston and 
Co.; E. Lumley; Darton and Co.; Orr and Co.; G, Rout 
ledge and Co.; and R. Clarke and Co. 





SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON UNABRIDGED. 
With the Natural History carefully revised, 14th edition, 12mo, 
5s. cloth lettered. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, 

Adventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons ons 

Desert Island. With explanatory Notes, and Twelve Cuts from 
new Designs, and a Map of the Island. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 

Houlston, and Co. and 8. Low. 
Of whom may be had, 2 

A Contrnvation or Seconp Series of the above. 12mo. 5. 
cloth lettered. 

*,* Also in the press, foolscap, the First and Second Series 

condensed into One Volume. 


Just published, in 1 volume, foolscap, 5s. cloth lettered. 


OPULAR TALES, by Marta Eporworts. 
With Three Engravings, from Designs by Harvey. 
Also, uniform in size and price, 
MORAL TALES, by Marra EpoEwortt. 
NOVELS AND TALES. 9 vols. £2 58. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; 
H. Washbourne; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Orr 
and Co. ; Houlston and Stoneman ; Routledge and Co. ; J. Bain; 
E. Hodgson; Mrs. Templeman; R. Mackie; H. Renshaw ; 
Tegg and Co.; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
TNHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series, No. IIL, price 6s. Annual Subseriptio 
when paid to the Publisher in advance, £1; or if the work 
delivered by post, £1 4s, 
Contents or No. IIL, Jury, 1952. 
I. Secular Education. 
I. England’s Forgotten Worthies. 
I. The Future of Geology. 





V. Lord Jettrey and the Edinburgh Review. 
V. The Tendencies of England. 

VI. The Lady Novelists. as 
VII. The Political Life and Sentiments of Niebubr 
VIII. The Restoration of Belief. 

IX. Contemporary Literature of England. 

X. Contemporary Literature of America. 

XI. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 

XII, Contemporary Literature of France. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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